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The Week. 

Four months after the President call- 
ed an extraordinary session of Congress 
to revise the tariff, the real work of 
revision has begun. All that has 
gone before is merely preliminary; pro- 
viding the basis upon which the confer- 
ence committees will do the actual shap- 
ing of the final bill. In the nature of 
the case, Mr. Taft will now be drawn 
into the affair though he has steadily re- 
fused to be down to the present. Others 
will be the conferrees; he will neces- 
sarily be the referee. The Republican 
leaders cannot be so mad as to pass a 
bill which they know the President will 
not sign. That would be party suicide. 
It is inevitable, therefore, that they will, 
from time to time, refer disputed sched- 
ules to him, as the discussions in con- 
ference go on. Indeed, it is an open 
secret at Washington that the Presi- 
dent has prepared himself thus to act as 
umpire. He has had full tables made 
of the duties proposed by the Fayne bill, 
as compared with those adopted by the 
Senate, and will be ready to meet each 
case as it arises. Mr. Taft has said that 
he thinks the tariff bill which the 
House passed to be a fairly reasonable 
measure, and that, if the further reduc- 
tions made in the Senate could be em- 
bodied in it, he should regard the result- 
ing law as in accord with the pledges 
of the party and the expectations of the 
country. The question now is whether 
he will be able to compel the besotted 
protectionists to surrender the prey in 
which they have set their teeth. 








The almost unanimous vote by which 
the House assented to the Senate’s joint 
resolution for a Constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing an income tax signi- 
fies the strong trend of public feeling in 
tayor of such a measure. The majority 
apparently are in favor of the project as 
a regular part of our Federal financial 
régime. Others, like Mr. Payne, based 
their support on the sure ground that 
such a source of revenue may be needed 
in an emergency. Of the opponents, Mr. 
McCall made the most strenuous fight on 
grounds whose present-day validity is 
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extremely doubtful. He referred to the 
Constitutional provision of direct taxa- 
tion by apportionment to population as 
one of the great compromises between 
the large and small States, consecrated 
by the Constitution. So it was original- 
ly, along with equal representation in 
the Senate. The repeal of the former 
provision he pictured as a sort of temp- 
tation to the small States with a major- 
ity in the Senate to plunder the larger 
commonwealths. But both as historian 
and as prophet, he seems in error. The 
numerical preponderance of the large 
States in the House forever bars any 
such hypothetical assault on the large 
States as he fears. Morcover, it would 
appear that the linking of direct taxes 
to population was originally motived 
by the slave-holding States. A Federal 
poll tax, if it fell on slaves, would have 
been a serious burden for the South. By 
the three-fifths rule applicable to both 
taxes and representation in the House, 
the slave States were exempted from 
paying poll taxes on more than 60 per 
cent. of the slave population. A similar 
protection was afforded to States which 
had vast tracts of land of little value. 
If land area were made the basis of im- 
position, such States would suffer more 
sharply than the other States. The dis- 
appearance of slavery made the Consti- 
tutional provisions relating to direct 
taxation practically obsolete. 





Attorney-General Wickersham’s advo- 
cacy of a Federal charter for corpora- 
tions, in his speech before the State 
Bar Association of Kentucky, is the re- 
vival of an old idea, but with a differ- 
ence, One difference is that Mr. Wick- 
ersham speaks not as a heady reformer 
in a hurry, but as a cool and sound law- 
yer. His premises are, not his wishes, 
but the statutes of States and the na- 
tion, and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Another difference is in the 
changed posture of affairs, both eco- 
nomic and legal. With a Federal tax on 
corporations now certain to be adopted, 
involving inspection and a certain meas- 
ure of control, the argument for nation. 
al incorporation becomes stronger, and 
the objections to it fainter. Corporations 
may in time run to embrace what they 
long shrank from in terror. The initial 
difficulty is that of change of status. 





Creatures of separate States as they 
now are, the corporations will find it a 
complicated process to shake off their 
present obligations, or surrender their 
existing privileges. But more stringent 
State regulation confronts them, in any 
event. The Attorney-General dwelt upon 
this, and suggested a method by which 
the device of a holding company might 
be met. This is to vacate the license of 
any corporation to do business within a 
given State, whenever 50 per cent. or 
more of its capital stock is held by any 
other corporation, domestic or foreign. 
Such a law would be, Mr. Wickersham 
showed, in consonance with doctrines 
laid down by the Supreme Court, and 
would, in his opinion, be effective in 
checking the too rapid growth of monop- 
olies, and in halting monopolies. He 
did not say, what lies on the surface, 
that legislation of that kind would more 
incline the hearts of corporations to 


seek a Federal charter. 


The address of Mr. James B. Forgan 
of Chicago to the Michigan State Bank- 
ers’ Convention, last week, sounded a 
warning as to the banking and currency 
legislation promised at the next session 
of Congress. There is a very real danger 
in devising elaborate, but unworkable 
powers of inquiry into banks and their 
condition, and then reposing in a quite 
unjustifiable confidence upon the law 
Mr. Forgan called the Comptroller of the 
Currency the most powerful man in the 
financial world-—this, presumably, be- 
cause of his right of inquiry into the 
condition of any national bank. But he 
correctly said that in the last resort the 
responsibility for the honest and capa 
ble management of any bank must rest 
with its own directorate. The bank ex- 
aminer can satisfy himself as to the 
presence of the requisite cash reserve. 
He can assure himself, negatively, that 
the loans and discounts do not offend 
against the explicit prohibitions of the 
statute. But to judge the quality of 
the assets, where they so largely corsist 
of discounted paper, is beyond the pow- 
er of any bank examiner, unless he be 
exceptionally acquainted with the finan- 
cial condition of the particular locality 
or unless he devote himself to a long- 
continued study of a single institution. 





AA 


Nothing finer has been urged for a 


long time than the proposed celebra- 
tion in 1914 of a century of continuous 
peace between the United States and 
Canada. The suggestion is said to have 
been made at the Harvard Commence- 
ment by MacKenzie H. King. The Can- 
adian Premier, Sir Wilfred Laurier, is 
reported to approve the project very 
heartily. With a century of peace be- 
hind us, we should have good reason 
for mutual congratulation. It should 
afford the cause of world-peace an im- 
petus, this notable instance of two 
neighborly nations with a common 
boundary line of 3,000 miles without 
fortifications on either side. It is true 
that a system of jurisprudence funda- 
mentally similar, and a common lan- 
guage, bind the two peoples together. 
But whatever abatements may be plead- 
ed, the spectacle is one to be proud 
of. It is to be hoped that our Govern- 
ment may heartily respond to the in- 
vitation for a joint celebration which 
the Canadian Government will probably 


extend. 


if calling a man “grafter” does not 
constitute libel, as a Chicago court has 
ruled, it must be because “graft” by in- 
discriminate usage has lost so much of 
its original precision. The law of libel 
is concerned not with phraseology, but 
with intent. If a prominent corporation 
lawyer were to slap a United States Sen- 
ator on the back and say, “Hello, you 
blackguard, come and have a drink,” it 
would not be as if he had made use of 
the epithet after a sharp dispute at a 
directors’ meeting. On the other hand, 
the courts have held that for a stock- 
broker to refer to a fellow-broker as 
a lame duck, while underlining his 
words with a wink, constituted defama- 
tion of character. “Graft’’ has undoubt- 
edly been a useful term, but useful just 
because it offered a convenient handle 
to the lazy man with a dislike for dis- 
tinctiona. The Harrisburg capitol 
thieves grafted; the contractor who 
made only the customary overcharge, 
grafted; the clerk who used the office 
stationery for his private correspon- 
dence, grafted; the maiden aunt from 


the country who came self-invited for 
a three months’ stay, grafted. Having 
set up a standard of absolute virtue 
such as never has been realized on land 
or sea, we have called everything that 
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wavered a hair’s breadth, graft. Thus 
the term became a substitute for plun- 
der, defalcation, bribery, rebate, allow- 
ance, prerogative, perquisite, tip, and 
favor. That a word of such broad con- 
notation should always carry libel with 
it, was clearly out of the question. 


In the death of Prof. Simon New- 
comb, this country lost a distinguished 
scientist of world-wide reputation. In 
his own special department of mathe- 
matical astronomy, his achievements 
were both solid and original, and, unlike 
the work of many scientists, much of 
Professor Newcomb’s was of the great- 
est direct serviceability, especially in 
the domain of navigation. The born man 
of science was in evidence, whether 
he was journeying to a remote land in 
quest of observational knowledge, or 
whether he was calmly pursuing his sci- 
entific inquiries in Paris while the win- 
dow panes of his observatory were 
rattling under the musketry of the Com- 
mune. Like all of the greatest men of 
science, he was simple, direct, unaffect- 
ed, never ashamed of admitting the lim- 
its of his knowledge. An illustration of 
this almost naive quality once came un- 
der our notice. He complained of his 
inability to grade written examination 
papers. He said he never felt certain 
that the relative markings he gave were 
correct. The secular variations and mu- 
tual relations of the asteroids, the weight 
and the orbits of the planets, hid little 
from his scrutiny. But the elusive wind- 
ings and spectral emergencies of the hu- 
man mind he recognized as beyond any 
precise rule that he could frame. Par- 
ticularly noticeable was a contribution 
of his to economics, that of the dis- 
tinction between “funds” and “flows” of 
wealth. The whole terminology of mod- 
ern economics which hinges so much on 
the difference between income and capi- 
tal may be regarded as the outcome of 
this pregnant suggestion. Equally sane 
was his recent summary of the limited 
possibilities of aerial navigation. 





It is a little surprising—this clap- 
trap that is indulged in by various crit- 
ics of college education. Not that the 
colleges are not open to criticism on le- 
gitimate grounds, such as administra- 
tion, curriculum, the organization of ex- 
tra-academic activities, and the like. But 
when the indictment is based on the 








intangible ground that “the moral out- 
put” of the college or university is en- 
trusted to nobody in particular, it is 
time to call a halt. This last charge 
was uttered by the president of the Re- 
ligious Education Association, Prof. 
George Albert Coe, in an address at 
Chautauqua. The allegation seems to 
imply that “moral output” is something 
that can be weighed and measured like 
sugar or candles, or at least that it can 
be graduated on some scale of value. 
Matthew Arnold’s “doctor of the soul” 
could canvass with official breath “the 
future and the viewless things,” but it 
remains for the practical “religious 
hustler” of to-day to compile the current 
statistics of “moral output.” The truth 
is that there is nothing more conducive 
to “moral output” than insistence upon 
the student’s making proper progress 
in a well-chosen scheme of intellectual 
pursuits. Like many other admirable 
things, moral maturity, in college or 
outside, comes generally without obser- 
vation, and the drum and trumpet 
scheme of an all-too-formal organization 
of such activities is as apt to retard as 
to advance the consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished for. 





It is reported from New Haven that 
a higher standard of entrance examina- 
tions has resulted in the rejection of 622 
candidates out of 900 applicants for ad- 
mission to the Sheffield Scientific School. 
lt fails to indicate whether the 900 in- 
cludes only candidates for immediate 
entrance, or whether it embraces also 
candidates taking preliminary examina- 
tions, with the intention of passing final 
examinations a year hence. Statistics of 
college entrance examinations are slip- 
pery things for the outsider to handle. A 
large percentage of applicants admitted 
may indicate either adequate prepara- 
tion on the part of the ordinary candi- 
date, or complaisance and lack of rigor 
on the part of the examiners. The same 
thing is true of the percentage of ad- 
missions with or without conditions. 
One tolerably good index of the com- 
parative difficulty of college entrance ex- 
aminations is found in watching the 
current among the less efficient students 
in the large preparatory schools. They 
are quick to discover where it is “easy 
to get in”; and in the absence of family 
preferences to the contrary, they try 
the easier openings. If it is true that 
candidates admitted (to the Sheffield 
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school are weeded out so that the class- 
es lose one-half of their initial mem- 
bership in the first two years of tae 
course, a higher standard of entrance re- 
quirements wouid seem to be desirable. 





Princess Lwoff-Parlaghy, lately arriv- 
ed on our shores with the purpose of 
painting the portraits of the twenty-five 
greatest Americans, will not immortal- 
ize Mr. Rockefeller, the reason she gave 
being, it is alleged, that “he is too self- 
ish.” She apparently does not deny 
that he is one of our twenty-five great- 
est men. That she concedes, but she 
will not paint his portrait because his 
“progressiveness is for himself only.” 
It is clear that the Princess has never 
been bitten with the idea of art for 
art’s sake. She does not seek, apparent- 
ly, the characteristic, but the virtuous. 
This does her honor, no doubt, as a wo 
man, but her attitude as an artist is 
revolutionary. Of course, there is a pos- 
sibility that she is not an artist, and 
if this dreadful alternative be true, it is 
easily understood why she seeks ready- 
made heroes and heroines of virtue for 
her subjects: for these are fully form- 
ed and fitted in the popular imagination, 
and do not need the interpretative touch 
of the artist. Mr. Rockefeller, we imag- 
ine, would appeal greatly to an artist, 
whatever the artist’s ideas might be in 
regard to his influence for good or evil. 
A searching artistic interpretation of 
the Standard Oil magnate might throw 
fresh light on his character. There is 
a story by Henry James in which, by 
means of a profoundiy interpretative 
portrait, the hidden villany of a man is 
shown, for the first time, to a woman 
who knew him intimately. Thus, even 
with the best intentions in the world to 
work for art's sake, the artist may find 
that he has done a moral act, by bring- 
ing out the deeper truth. 





The British public, in its recent naval 
Scare, went like a crab, backwards. 
Alarm began over what might happen 
to the British fleet in 1913, and endea 
by making some Englishmen sit up of 
nights in the year 1909. What will hap- 
pen in 1913 no one knows, not the ex- 
perts who have fallen madly afoul of 
one another, and not the ministers and 
prime ministers whose personal knowl- 
edge of “capital” ships and striking 
Strength is about equal to the average 
United States Senator's intimate ac- 








| quaintance with the cotton schedules. 


What the situation among the world's 
navies is to-day, has been put into brief 
compass by the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence at Washington and given to the 
public. Taking the navies in the order 
of their ship tonnage, both Dreaanought 
and pre-Dreadnought, it appears that 
the old order hath not yet changed into 
the new. ireat Britain is first with 
1,669,000 tons; the United States is sec- 
ond with 685,000 tons; France is third 
with 629,000 tons; Germany is fourth 
with 525,000 tons, and Japan is fifth 
with 372,000 tons. After that, expert 
opinion may perhaps veer around to the 
belief that the pre-Dreadnoughts are 
something more than scrap-iron, after 
all. 

The “Chancellor-crisis"” in Germany 
naturally takes up great space in the 
German newspapers. They do not agree 
however, either in their assigning of 
causes for Prince Biilow’s fall, or their 
reading of the immediate political fu- 
ture. Through all the accounts runs 
the distinct implication that he had 
lost the Imperial favor. It was the sub- 
tle conviction of this that blew his 
Parliamentary bloc in pieces, and left 
him a Minister without a majority in 
the Reichstag. With that combination 
broken up, it was evident that, as the 
semi-official North-German Zeitung 
promptly said, the success achieved at 
the general election of 1907 was at once 
made “illusory.”’ With the Kaiser stanch- 
ly behind him, the Chancellor might 
have decided on a dissolution of the 
Reichstag. But neither William II nor 
Prince Biilow cared to face the haz- 
ard of an election so soon, with the 
practical certainty that the Social-Dem- 
ocrats would make great gains; and, be- 
sides, the Emperor made it clear that 
he was ready for the Chancellor to go. 
Von Biilow had repeatedly declared in 
the Reichstag that he should remain in 
effice as long as the Kaiser wished 
him to do so; and his sudden announce- 
ment that he would leave his post as 
soon as possible, could only be inter- 
preted as an admission that he no longer 
had the Imperial confidence. 

Such royal and personal motives, 
however, are not enough to account for 
the Chancellor's retirement, Tney may 
explain the final push over the brink, 


but do not show how the edge of the 
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precipice was reached. Von Bilow had 
been long in power, and upon any states- 


man of whom that is true, difficu:ties 
and resentments accumulate. In Bis- 
marck’s famous “dead-tired” speech of 
1880, he spoke of the haines inas- 
souvies which necessarily hung over 
him, after eighteen years as Chancellor 
Prince Biilow has not the personality to 
provoke such unappeasable hates as Bis- 
marck stirred in his enemies, yet a 
growing political hostility has faced 
the present German Chancellor. The 
deepest reason for this lies in his fail 
ure to have a clear and vigorous policy 
all these years, and particularly in his 
lack of sympathy for the classes in Ger 
many that have been rising to weaith 
and strength, and should have been al 


lowed to rise to political power 


From Teheran comes news to confute 
the facile philosophers who have sneer 
ed at the Orient’s make-believe game 
of constitutionalism The Nationalist 
forces have fought their way into the 
Persian capital, and with the sympath»s 
of the populace entirely on their side 
they should have no difficulty in making 
themselves masters of the situation. The 
Shah has taken sanctuary in a foreign 
legation. Thus Moslem Persia has al 
most repeated the experience of Moslem 
Turkey. Like the Turks, the people of 
Teheran ccnquered a Constitution al- 
most at a blow. A Parliament assem- 
bled at Teheran, the Shah repeatedly 
took oath to the Constitution while plot- 
ting for its undoing, and after long 
hesitation he succeeded, with the aid of 
a mercenary force under Russian gen- 
eralsh'p. Here was the time when the 
East should have shown how really un- 
prepared it is for any other govern- 
ment than despotism. But the Liberal 
element refused to be discouraged. With 
Teheran under a reign of terror, Tabriz, 
the northeast, the entire south, rose in 
insurrection. Wten Tabriz was occu 
pied by the Russians, the Nationalist 
cause flared up all the more brightly in 
the south. The Shah's hired men have 
proved too weak to enforce quiet in 
Teheran and defend it aganst attaci 
from the outside. The triumph of the 
Nationalists was foreshadowed in the 
excommunication of the Shah by the 
heads of the Shiite faith. Once more 
it was shown that the religious author- 
ity of Sultan or Shah was no very ter- 


rible weapon, after all 
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INTEREST IN DIRECT PRIMARIES. 

Political activity up the State, unlike 
that in Greater New York, does not wait 
Several 


for the coming of September. 


contests for Assembly and Senate nom- 


inatione have already been fought out, 
and others are under way. In all of 
them, the chief issue is Mr. Hughes's 
plan of direct primaries. This must 


astonish those confident gentlemen who 
had of the Gover- 


por’s forty 


sunk that measure 
fathoms deep, but it is the 
of Gov. 


Hughes have found the people so inter- 


fact Indeed, the opponents 
ested in his project that they have made 
haste, in some counties, to call the party 


primaries at an unprecedentedly early 


date, so as to forestall discussion and 
outwit the advocates of the direct pri- 
mary. In various parts of the State, as 


in Chenango County, candidates are an- 


nouncing themselves in opposition to 
the choices of the party managers, and 
are doing it on the Hughes platform. Be 
their motives selfish or not, their course 
testifies to the extraordinary hold which 
the proposal to introduce direct primar- 
ies has taken upon the political imagin- 
ation of the people of New York. 

fact lies the really strongest 


In this 


reply to such arguments against the di- 
rect primary as are advanced by Prof 
H. J. Ford, in his article in the Jul) 
North American Review. His trenchant 
contention practically comes down to 
this: ail political machinery is bad; it 
leads directly to irresponsibility and 
graft; therefore, instead of arranging 
to give the people more to do with pri- 
maries and elections, you ought to be 
planning to give them still less. Pro 
fessor Ford's view frankly leans to the 
aristocratic theory of government—we 
use the word in no invidious sense. He 
would have as few elected officials as 


possible, with large powers entrusted to 


them, and with political mach'nery and 


the the electorate reduc 


This 


interference of 


ed to the minimum is that idea of 
of men, placed above 
Lord 


which 


heaven-born rulers 
Salisbury 


Morley 


the crowd, which once 


expounded and John af 


terwards attacked with such an array 


of historic proof, showing what a mess 
the aristocrats had made of government. 
for the 


think what we 


Be that as it may, we are in 


democratic movement, 
will of it 


in 


The people are going to par- 


ticipate their political management, 


whether we like it or not; and the only 


questions to ask are how they can be 





got to do so wisely, and what useful 
political weapons we can place in their 
hands. 

Professor Ford seems to think that 
no one can favor direct primaries, unless 
he can show, or believes, that they will 
prove a panacea for all our political ills. 
But Gov. Hughes is under no such illu- 
He does not expect to get rid of 
the boss or the professional politician. 
What he is aiming at is a wider and 
more flexible system of party govern- 


sion. 


ment. Of the new machinery, it may well 
be true that the skilled practitioners 
of politics will, in ordinary times, get 
They are in the business year 
in and year out, so that the average citi- 
zen cannot hope to compete with them. 
Yet the fact will 
possibility 


control. 


remain that a new 


of popular assertion, and 
even, in a pinch, of popular revolution, 
Voters will be able 


more easily and directly to effect thei 


has been provided. 


will, when they really will somethin 


hard. And undoubtedly it is thi 
thought which most sways the people 


very 
of New York, who are displaying so 
much interest in the subject of the di- 
They 


political philosophers. 


rect primary. are not abstract 


In the mere frame 
of government, as such, they are not 
deeply concerned. But they strongly de- 
sire to make their political activity more 
felt and effective; and because they are 
convinced that Gov. 
ed 


Supporting 


Hughes has point- 


out the way 
him 


plan 


to that end, they are 


with so much enthusi- 


asm in his for reforming party 


management 


{ LIBERAL AND LABOR ALLIANCE. 


Last Friday’s bye-election in the 


Cleveland Division of Yorkshire was 


hailed by the Conservatives as a blow 


to the Government, because the Libera! 


majority was cut down one-half. in 


1902, the last time this constituency was 
the Mr. 


received a majority of 


contested, Liberal candidate, 


Herbert Samuel, 


2.036: 


now the figure is reduced to 971. 


This result may or may not indicate 


dissatisfaction with the budget, but one 
thing is certain: the majority would 
have gone much lower, and might have 
been wiped out altogether, had not the 
Independent Labor party decided not to 
put up a man against Mr. Samuel. And 
this decision, of course, was due almost 
wholly to the Labor party's satisfaction 


with the budget. Indeed, the signs of a 


closer electoral coéperation, if not tacit 
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alliance, between the Liberals and the 
Laborites are multiplying, and are caus- 
ing the Conservatives much uneasiness. 

One of them writes to the London 
Times declaring that this “Liberal-La- 
bor” movement means the extinction of 
the Liberal party. He is particularly 
distressed by the situation in Mid-Der- 
byshire, where a bye-election is soon to 
be held, and where the Liberals have en- 
dorsed the Labor candidate, Mr. Han- 
cock. The latter, in his election address, 
committed himself flatly to free trade, 
and said that he was “opposed to any 
return, under whatever guise, to the 
old and discredited system of protec- 
tion.” This Labor representative also 
applauded Lloyd-George’s budget as “the 
most democratic and beneficial to the 
general community ever put forward.’ 
As the Liberal majority in this district 
was more than 3,500 in 1906, the chances 
Mr. be 
thought excellent. If three candidates 
had stood, the Conservatives had high 


of Hancock's election must 


hopes of winning the seat. As it is they 
are exclaiming at the disgrace of the 
Liberal party in “surrendering seat af- 
ter seat to ‘Liberal-Labor.’”’ 

The thing goes far beyond these scat- 
tering bye-elections. It foreshadows an 
understanding and working agreements 
the 
party in the general election, which can- 


between Liberals and the Labor 


not be deferred much after next year. 
If the 
are able to arrange it so that nearly all 


committees of the two parties 
three-cornered contests can be avoided, 
the task of the Conservatives in win- 
ning a majority, independent of the 
lrish, will be made much harder. As the 
their success seems as- 


drift now is, 


sured; but the great’ preponderance to 
which they have been looking forward, 
as a basis for a strong and lasting Min- 
istry, will not so easily be attained if 
the Liberals and Labor party go into 
the struggle practically as allies. Hence 
these Tory tears. 

Furthermore, this new political com- 
bination will have highly important im- 
mediate effects. It will make any med- 
dling with the budget by the Lords, 
much more their throwing out of the 
finance bill altogether, an exceedingly 
delicate and dangerous operation. Should 
such a revolutionary step be ventured 
by Mr. Balfour and his obedient Peers, 
the infallible result would be to weld 
all radical elements indissolubly. The 
cry would be raised that the Conserva- 
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tives were merely the party of the 
landlords and of privilege. And a new 
and burning issue would be injected into 
the campaign, the voting upon which 
All 


siderations are plainly giving the Con- 


no man could predict. these con- 


servative leaders pause. Many among 
their followers, and several newspaper 
organs, in their violent denunciation of 
bud- 


the 


“confiscatory” 
that 


a “socialistic” and 
get, 


House of Lords take its courage in botn 


have been demanding 
hands and make an end of the measure 


entirely, challenging an appeal to the 
country at once. But Mr. Balfour's cau- 
tious Scotch nature does not incline him 
to such vertiginous policies. During all 
the debates on the budget in the House 
of Commons, he has not once intimated 
that it might be done to death in “an- 
other And the 


strong that his aversion to such a course 


place.” likelihood is 
will be deepened by the evident prepara- 
tion of the Liberals and the Independent 
Labor party to pool their electoral is- 
sues. 

Mr. and 


Lloyd-George and Winston Churchill are 


Unquestionably, Asquith 


in a position to appeal strongly for 


Labor support. They have sought to en- 
act a budget which, as the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer asserted in the Commons, 


is a war budget—that is, a war for 
social reform. In addition to making a 


beginning of special land taxation, which 


the Labor party has long urged, they 
have inaugurated the system of old-age 
pensions, and have besides undertaken, 
through a system of official Labor Ex 
changes and in other ways, to grapple 
with of the 


If gratitude were the most powerful mo- 


the problem unemployed. 
tive in politics, the Liberals might cer- 
tainly be able to count upon the heart- 
iest kind of support by the Independent 
Labor party. We know, however, that it 
is not. Pride, selfishness, greed, the spir- 
it of faction, often show themselves able 
to lead political man to do what grati- 
tude is too feeble to induce him to at- 
tempt; and, in spite of the rapproche- 


ment now visible, it is not probable 


that we shall see anything like a rea! 
rites 


consolidation of Liberals and Labo 


even for one general election. 


INDIA AND TERRORISM 

Only three days before the assassina- 
tion of Lieut.-Col. Wyllie, a special cor- 
the 


of London Times, in 


respondent 


The Nation. 


summing up his researches into the 


present condition of India, showed him- 


self a prophet and a sage: 


anarchist organization will con 
will break forth 


tolerably certain. 


That th 
tinue to 
fitful 


into 
The 


though 


spread and 


outrages is 


anarchists remain a class apart, 


they are really only the ultimate expres 


sion of a very widespread phase of Ind an 


feeling. Lord Morley is under no illusions 
about their continued existence and has 
repeatedly warned the British public that 
bombs are not an end Alone the an 
archists could do little A Punjab civilian 
said proudly, “The bomb is not made that 
could burst the Indian Empire.” 

The murder of Col. Wyllie came, and 
British opinion, in sp te of early mani 


festations of rage and panic, has on the 


whole remained sober in the face of ex 


ceptional provocation. The Tory press 


will probably raise an ins -necere cry for 


India. The violated 


life 


strong measures in 
n sea-girt Bri 


But 


sanctity of Luman 


tain will be insisted upon the 


noise will be made for partisan pur 


India, like the navy, is no 


the 


poses, since 


sphere of domestic 


At he 


longer outside 


politics in England “art, there are 
few Englishmen of standing who believe 
that reaction is possible or desirable in 
India. 

We catch 
Britain’s future in 
At 


this mood in the article on 


India from which we 


have quoted. first sight, the write! 
l 


drast« 
He 
that, so far as British rule in the 


Morley's re 


is openly in favor of a policy 


against Indian “sedition declares 


penin- 
sula is endangered, Lord 


ated that 


forms have not al menace it 


British rule 


bad 


for 


any material degree 


disliked, because it is but be 


Nearly 


India 


not 


cause it is foreign every exper 


ienced administrator in 3 against 
Hindu discontent ha 
abatement, the 


Lord Morley’s 


the reforms. If 
recently shown signs of 
reason is found, not in 
policy of conciliation, but in “the tardy 
vigor of the authorities in dealing firm 
ly with the seditious press, and in the 
wise and discriminating exercise of the 
salutary power of deportation.” As for 
Britain’s general attitude toward India 
we find the argument of the mailed fist 
put forth with 
“While 


lia to be for India 


frankness 


In 


engaging 


we believe our 


presence in 
Zzo0od, we must main 


wing and 


And yet 


tain it against a 


able 


ere unappeas 


antagonism ” for all his 


fine frenzy, this writer cannot help re 


force alone 


vealing his perception that 


will not avail against a great people 


awakening to national consciousness 





and modern ideals. He admits that the 


speak Lis mind boldly” w 


tary 
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Indian official is too prone to say, Do 
thie and it shall be done. The Indian 
politician's right to speak his mind 


boldly must be recognized. British pol 


icy, administrative or legislative, must 


be willing to defend and explain itself 


But just how it is possible to recon 


cile the Indian pol'tician’s right “to 


th “the wise 
and discriminating exercise of the salu- 


power of deportation,” is hard to 
The danger 
be 


“ultimate expression” 


discontented 
of 


feel 


see is that a 
make 
of 
ings which the Hindu student in London 
Wyllie 


repeatedly 


people may driven to use 


that its 


employed against Col Terror- 


ism a8 a policy has been 


proven futile, as notably in Russia. Ter 
rorism as a symptom has its value. The 
a Czolgocz 


isolated act of a Guiteau or 


is indicative of nothing but an indi 
vidual aberration. But in Russia, or 
in India, the political assassin, even 
though fanatic or half-insane, is the 
product of conditions. His act may do 


more harm than good, asthe case usual- 


ly falls; Russia is it imag 


be 


but only in 


ined that a nation's ailment can per- 


manently done away with by hanging 


the individual in whom the general ill 


being rises to fever heat. Common sense, 


which with the British people rises to 


genius, must recognize the folly of mak 


for reaction 


Asia 


ing terrorism an excuse 


Given the awakening of to the 


ispirations of Western liberalism, and it 


Britain's but such reforms 


Mor ley 


Is not army, 


is Lord has “forced’ 30 We 


are told the administra- 
of In 


riot and politi 


upon Indian 


tion, that will shape the future 


lia with a minimum of 


cal 


assassination 


REFORMING THE FOURTH. 


It should seem, to judge from figures 


compiled by the Chicago Tribune, that 


our great national holiday has this 


year, thus far, cost us fifty-two lives. Af- 
the same interval of time last 


ter year, 


the death-roll was seventy-two Thus 


our attempt at a sane Fourth has saved 


us twenty lives—a great saving, but not 
enough To effect a moral reform, th« 
substitution of a good habit for a bad 
one 18 essential. A drunkard could never 
reform in a moral and wsthetic vacuum 


jut give him sustained new tempera 


mental and emotional interests, and he 


may wonder why he was ever intemper- 
The of July, 


brate it now, is a bad habit, a bad na- 


ate Fourth as we cele- 
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tional habit, bad in its destruction of 
life, of health, bad for the nerves and 
character of the young, as all extreme 
things are, and harmful to the taste of 


the entire nation. 

Yet, bad as the habit is, we probably 
cannot get rid of it without the substi- 
tution of something else which is good 
and equally satisfactory to the tempera- 
ment of the nation. It has been sug- 
gested in many places that a wise sub- 
stitute would be a pageant, representing 
the and the romantic back- 


Everybody loves a 


trappings 
grounds of history. 
show, from a circus to a painting by a 
sixteenth-century Venetian, where a 
courtiers and 


the 


crowd of gayly dressed 


fine ladies march across piazza, 


their 
of love and with the romance of the na- 


hearts filled with the excitement 


tional victory they are celebrating. But 
in our country, it may justly be object- 
ed that there have been no kings and 
queens blazing in ermine and wrought 
church or haughty 


gold, no mediawval 


conquerors; there can be no millennium 
of history, “no pell-mell of the men and 
women of Shakespeare's plays,” no sol- 
emn cathedrals to enter, no “Cistercian 
abbesses, in garments whiter than the 
driven snow.” 

have 


Nevertheless, if we perhaps a 


sober-garbed history, it is not entirely 
devoid of the 


wigged and short-trousered Revolution- 


picturesque. Our white- 


ary heroes strike tenderly to every 


American heart, as the decorative cos- 
tuming of our romantic plays indicates 
—and what girl novelist of the States 
has ever failed to find material in our 
history for a romantic and appealing 
opportu- 


the 


background? Our wars give 


nity for military scenes in which 


trumpet and the brass band may sup- 


plant the isolated, impertinent, and de 
structive firecracker. A hero riding up 
San Juan Hill is a suggestion that may 
be made parenthetically 

other difficulties 


There are, perhaps, 


in the way of a great American histori 


cal pageant We should need to learn 


more public honesty, for pageantry 


would require great codperation and 


large appropriations of money. Imagine 
Tammany Hall organizing a consistent 
New York the 
imagine the appropriations that 
be made! 


One of the most 


pageant for occasion ; 


would 
important benefits 
to accrue from a national pageant would 
involved. It 


be the wsthetic education 
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would give an opportunity for our mu- 
nicipal artists to exploit their decora- 
tive talents. Modern Paris shows how 
a great spectacle can be organized on a 
holiday without an impossibly rich ref- 
erence to history, and with a moderate 
expenditure of money. Sensibility to 
form and color and musical harmony 
would grow, and with it a true patriot- 
ism, for we could justly be more patri- 
otic if we had more to be proud of. If 
the romantic elements in our history 
could be who can 
doubt that our esthetic taste and our 
love of country would be heightened? 
There is no more patriotic people than 


shown strikingly, 


the French and none that loves more a 
beautiful, orderly spectacle. 

The adoption of the pageant might 
create better between 


Children love a loud 


even harmony 
parent and child. 
crackling noise, and their parents hate 
it. By means of the pageant we might 
be able to do away with this annoyance, 
for the pageant would please and refine 
both parents and children. The trumpet 
and the band would tickle the ears of 
the eager child, while his eyes and imag- 
ination would be ravished by the glit- 
tering pictures of the past. And if he 
his father and his 
mother as pleased as himself, he might 


saw at his side 
understand the strange fact that grown- 
up people are human and a pretty good 
sort, after all. 


ELIMINATING THE CHILD. 
How is it with the birth-rate in books 
the 
their wsthetic pleasures seriously, and 


and on stage? People who take 
like to speak of literature as the mirror 
of life, may find striking confirmation of 
their view in the simujtaneous disap- 
pearance of the child from real life and 
from books. The task of statesmen ifs 
made harder every year by a 
But 


the novelist and the playwright are not 


being 
slackening increase of population. 


at all in the same boat with the states- 
Small families lighten the writ- 
His interest being chief- 
ly with the passions and behavior of 


man. 


er’s problem. 


men and women, he prefers to remove 
80 complicating a factor as children 
very in the lives of 
their fathers and mothers. Thus it has 
been to the author’s purpose even gross- 
ly to exaggerate the world’s growing 
reluctance to reproduce. The family, as 
he usually sees jt, is the family of two. 
We have travelled far from Victorian 


often constitute 





fiction, with its hordes of angel-infants 
dying amidst a weiter of pathos; but 
children who die nowadays in literature 
are so much fewer because so many less 
of them are born. The dramatist, in this 
respect, is far more ruthless than the 
writer of novels. Take the particularly 
strong plays of the last few seasons, and 
in those that deal with the triangle or 
with any other geometrical refutation 
of the marriage tie, this is the com- 
mon formula: five or ten years of mar- 
riage, husband busy in Colorado, wife 
bored in Paris, no children; or, hus- 
band well-meaning but stupid, wife in- 
tellectual and high-strung, either gnaw- 
ing away at the other’s happiness, no 
children; or, artist husband busy with 
pictures, artist wife busy with music, 
temperaments clash, and no children. 


In the end, therefore, this kind of lit- 
erature is untrue, even to conditions in 
for 
even in flats and apartments children 
have been known to exist. They may 
be there in sadly dimin'shed number, 
but there are enough of them at least to 
raise most human couples to human 
families. To Mr. Roosevelt the differ- 
ence between one child and five children 


our high-priced apartment houses; 


may seem enormous, but that is as no- 
thing, of course, compared with the dif- 
ference between the home with one 
child and the typ‘cal barren pair of the 
play or the novel. Why the stage in 
particular should be like Bethlehem af- 
ter Herod’s orders had been carried out, 
several matter-of-fact reasons occur. If 
a playwright puts children into his man- 
uscript, they will have, as a rule, to be 
shown on the stage. Only now and then 
will audiences be content with mere al- 
lusion to a young family behind the 
scenes; we know how anxious Sir Roger 
de Coverley was for a peep at young 
Pyrrhus, who, by all that was sa.d of 
him, must have been a fine child. Now, 
good child-actresses are rare. Plays like 
“Way Down East” still make their ap- 
peal with a stageful of little ones in 
checked aprons and bonnets, but our 
more sophisticated audiences will not 
tolerate the checked apron, and _ will 
howl with laughter at the stage-mother 
who dares to fondle the traditional rag- 
baby. Yet no such reasons exist for the 
novelist. If he leaves Rachel d'sconso- 
late because her children are not, it is 
because he chooses to do so. 


Not that the modern child is banish- 
ed either from the theatre or the story. 
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Peter Pan, and the unnumbered succes- 
sors of Alice and of Fauntleroy, show 
quite enough to the contrary. Our maga- 
zines give up an utterly disproportion- 
ate amount of space to the humors and 
tragedies of child-life. There are Jo 
sephine Dodge Daskam’s children, Myra 
Kelley’s children, Miriam Michelson’s 
children, Ellis Parker Butler's. But 
tere again we have a peculiar type of 
artificial isolation. It is the children 
that fill up the book, with parents and 
other adults as mere foils and back- 
ground. In other words, the child is the 
protagonist, and not what he is by na- 
ture, the child. He lives in a world oi 
his own into which he has seemingly 
been projected by a special creative 
power; he is not a part of the world of 
grown-up men and women. Correspond- 
ing to our realistic form, the type of 
the father and mother without children. 
we have here aimost a type of children 
without parents. Perhaps the only 
branch of art which shows the child in 
his natural environment is the illustrat- 
ed joke. When Tommy at the dinner- 
table asks the minister why his wife is 
so homely, the artist distinctly shows a 
horrified father of Tommy at one end 
of the table and a horrified mother at 
the other end. 

The futility of our childless literature 
is all the more striking, because so 
much of this literature attempts to deal 
with the phenomena of marriage. It is 
amusing to turn to book after book in 
which wedlock is depicted either as a 
trial, or a disillusion, or a burden, or a 
curse, or at best a very difficult problem, 
and find the vital factor of the question 
absent. We imagine Mr. Harriman look- 
ing into the affairs of a bankrupt rail 
way. If ke discovered that, in spite of 
economical road-bed construction, excel- 
lent equipment, and an admirable per- 
sonnel, bankruptcy came because the 
Managers objected to hauling freight 
and hated to bother with passengers, we 
wonder what Mr. Harriman would say. 


NOTES ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


Paris, July 1. 

“Le Pluralisme”’ (Alcan) has an added 
interest from its author, J.-H. Boex- 
Borel, the elder of the two brothers 
that, under the joint name of J.-H. 
Rosny have won renown in the writing 
of very distinctive novels. His book is 
an essay on the discontinuity and heter 
Ogeneity of phenomena, from which he 
argues against all Mon'em. “L’Etre et le 
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connaitre” (Leroux), by H. Espinasset. 
leaves questions of existences to deal 
with Being, which is the heart of met- 
aphysics, and its relations with Know- 
ing, which is the underpinning of all 
philosophy and of scientific certainty 
as well. “Les Systémes de philosophie” 
(Alean), by the late Ernest Naville, 
treats of “affirmative philosophies,” and 
is, as it were, the last testament of 
one, who, for the greater part of a cen 
tury, had taken an active place in phil- 
osophic thought. “Essai historique sur 
les rapports entre la philosophie et la 
foi, de Bérenger de Tours a Saint Thom- 
as d’Aquin” (Lecoffre), by Th. Heitz, is 
a study by a Catholic doctor of let- 
ters in a question which is still burning, 
but which was philosophy itself in the 
mediwval centuries chosen by the au- 
thor for his theme, when the Scholustic 
philosophy was in its period of growth. 
Paul Fournier, dean of the university 
law faculty at Grenoble, in bis “ERtudes 
sur Joachim de Flore et ses doctrines” 
(A. Picard et fils), writes learnedly of 
the mystic doctrines of one who is lit- 
tle known, and that only as an apocalyp- 
tic seer. For Dante, who came just a 
century later, he was “with the spirit of 
prophecy endowed”; the Scholastics va- 
riously noted him; and his Eternal Gos- 
pel has been claimed alike by orthodox 
and heretical religious revivals down to 
our own day. René Waltz, in his “Vie 
de Senéque” (Perrin), presents an earn 
est study of the philosopher who stray- 
ed into Roman imperial pol‘tics with 
harm to himself and no appdrent good 
to Nero, but with good intent as the 
book explains. 

Professors Charles Gide and Ch. Rist 
publish a considerable work, “Histoire 
des doctrines économiques depuis les 
Physiocrates jusqu’A nos jours” (La- 


rose). ““Le Contrat social et les idées pol- 
‘tiques de J.-J. Rousseau” (A. Rous- 
seau), by Henri Rodet, a doctor of laws 
analyzes the history of ideas which had 
to do with North and South America as 
well as French Revolutions. Eugéne 
d’Eichthal, son of John Stuart Mills’s 
correspondent and himself of the Toc- 
queville Liberal Democratic school, in 
‘Pages sociales” (Alcan) comes back 
again, briefly and clearly, on the social 
revolution, State and Democracy, and 
mora! and religious France. J. Maxwell, 
a French judge of experience, treats of 
the duty of the community to the un- 
derworld, in “Le Crime et la société” 
(Flammarion); the book forms a volume 
of the popular Biblioth@que de Phil- 
osophie scientifique. 


The Vicomte G. d'Avenel continues the 
long series of his studies in the eco- 
nomic life and mechanism of France 
from the middle ages to our own day, 
in “Les Riches depuis sept cents ans” 
(Armand Colin). It completes the book 
already published by him on peasants 
and workmen during the same period 
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of time. The rich are all those who have 
a yearly income exceeding $500, wheth- 
er from capital or labor. State func- 


tionaries, soldiers, judges, priests, diplo- 
mats, professors, and professional men, 
like doctors and lawyers, artists and 
actors, and men of letters—all pass in 
review from the standpoint of their an- 
nual money receipts or the payment of 
their work. Even the exceptions are in- 
teresting, like the million and a half of 
francs paid for an operation on Louis 
the Fourteenth, and Voltaire’s riches, 
which were earned by other than liter 
ary industry. The final chapter comes 
to striking, and, at first sight, confus- 
ing conclusions. Capital in France with- 
in a hundred years has increased sixfold 
and wages only fourfold; and the dis- 
tance between rich and poor has been 
increased. And yet the cost of living has 
scarcely doubled. Here are pretty prob- 
lems of human equality. The total an- 
nual money income of France is esti- 
mated at 27,000,000,000 francs; and 
there are 11,000,000 separate households. 
Divided equally, this would give 2,500 
francs for each home—the $500 per year 
which the book counts as riches. Coun- 
try laborers earn not one half as much; 
many Paris workmen earn much more 
Our author goes on to show that, mean- 
while, the employer's share in industry 
and trade has also diminished. The in- 
crease of capital has, therefore, not been 
made at the workman’s expense. That 
is, capital grows for other reasons than 
labor—by unearned increment in cities 
and eisewhere with ease of communica- 
tions; by interest on public funds and 
bonds, in which capital has been invest- 
ed—for labor has a yearly receipt, but 
capital is the accumulated recei;t of fifty 
years. And, most of all, in France, 
capital increases from foreign sources 
where money is invested. In France, 
there are consequently more revenues 
than wages in the annual receipts: in 
America more wages and salaries than 
revenues. Hence the vanity of hard and 
fast deductions to prove an opposition 
in the development of cayital and wages 
or against the production of “ecou mie 
highnesses"’ by democracte since in 
evitable evolution may equalize enjoy- 
ments of well-being, but never of for- 
tunes, 

The third volume of “L’'Internationale 

documents et souvenirs (1864-1878),” 
by James Guillaume, deals with a pe 
riod (1872-1876) in which the organ- 
ized movement to equalize social con- 
ditions by the suppression of ‘ndividual 
distinctions due to the possession of 
capital reached its natural end in the 
Anarchy of Bakun'n. As in the former 
volumes, the very personal réle played 
by the author colors and heightens the 
interest of his narration, the more 80 as 
the spirit of the Internationale has not 
lapsed with its organ'zation. We have 
the long-announced posthumous volume 
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of Sully-Prudhomme, “Le Lien social” 
(Alean), edited by C. Hémon, one of 
the poet-philosopher’s disciples. It is 
deep dreaming of a subject by one whose 
mind’s eye was essentially philosophic; 
but it is to be feared that our general 
confederations of labor will look rather 
to realities in countable wages than to 
moralities like solidarity and _ social 
union 

Henri Hauser of the University of 
Dijon continues his great work for stu- 
dents of history in the second volume 
(A. Picard et fils) of “Les Sources de 
histoire de France, XVle siécle (1494- 
1610." It covers the reigns of Francis 
I and Henry II (1515-1559), with a first 
section on general and French sources, 
and a second on foreign sources for 
Francis: a third section for Henry; and 
a fourth devoted to details of Henry's 
reign The third volume will do the 
same work for Francis II, Charles VIII, 
and Henry III, leaving a fourth for 
Henry IV. The entire work will thus 


comprise the Rena'ssance in France 


from its beginning in the Italian wars 
of Charles VIII and Louls XII, which 
was the matter of the first volume. It 


rT. 


is rare thi 


t so complete a period of na 
tional life coincides so nearly with an 
artificial divis'on of centuries. M. Pel 
lechet publishes the third volume of his 
general catalogue of the Incunabula o 
the public libraries of France, reaching 
from “compagnies” to “Gregorius Mag 
nus.” It forms a volume of 660 pages 
Georges Doutrepont of the University of 
Louvain gives us a volume of 550 pages 
on “La Littérature Francaise Aa la cour 
des Ducs de Bourgogne” (H. Champion) 
Philippe le Hardi, Jean sans Peur, 
Philippe le Bon, and Charles le Témé- 
raire Ss. D 


‘ 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 

\ copy of the exceedingly rare account 
in Itallan of Frobisher’s voyages has re- 

ntly turned up. This little book, of which 
no other copy is traceable, has been barely 
mentioned by bibllographers, who have only 
quoted Ternaux's meagre transcript The 
title, condensed, reads “Lo Secoprimento 
dello Stretto Artico et di Meta Incognita 
Ritrovato hel’ Anno MDLXXVII & 1578 dal 
Martino Inglese. 


Poato Novovamente in luce nel nostro idio- 


fapitane Frobiahe ro 
ma lttallano dal Sig. Gio. Lorenzo Anania. 

In Napoll Appresso Gio. Battista 
Cappelll, 1582.’ The copy of the book 
which sold in Bright's sale (No. 2304 of the 


Catalogue), In March, 1845, bringing £2 


life. cannot now be located, unless it be, in- 
deed, the present copy, which is in similar 
binding. “vellum, gilt leaves.”’ 


The authorized contemporary account of 
Frobisher’s three voyages of 1576, 1577, and 
1578 was prepared by George Beste, and 
printed by Henry Bynnemann in 1578 (the 
colophon is dated December 10) with the 
title. “A True Discourse of the late Voy- 
ages of discoverie, for the finding of a pas- 
sage to Cathaya, by the Northweast.” Of 


thie book there are copies in the British 
Museum, John Carter Brown, and Lenox LI- 
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braries, and in the private collections of 
Robert Hoe, E. D. Church, A. T. White, 
and EF. E. Ayer. 

In his Dedication Beste says that “by 
sundrie men's fantasies, sundry untruths 
are spread abroad, to the gret slaunder of 
this so honest and honorable an action.” 
The printer, Bynnemann, in his address 
to the reader, refers to the same unauthor- 
ized publications as follows: 

And for that (as I understand) many 
trifling pamphlets have bin secretly thrust 
out, not only without the consent of the 
captaynes and executioners of the same, 
but also rather to the great disgrace of 
the worthy voyage, than otherwise. 

The “trifling pamphlets” referred to must 
be those little books by Settle, Ellis, and 
Churchyard. Dionysius Settle’s account of 
the second voyage (of 1577) was published as 
“A True Report of the Laste Voyage into 
the West and Northwest regions” by Henrie 
Middleton in 1577. Three copies are known, 
in the British Museum, John Carter Brown, 
and E, D. Church libraries. The latter copy 
brought £760 at Sotheby’s in March. 1907. 
The British Museum copy contains a manu- 
script note to the effect that the writer had 
“seen a second edition of Settle’s True re- 
porte of the same year, with some slight 
alterations” but no copy of this second edi- 
tion, as described, can now be traced, 

Thomas Ellis, “sailor and one of the com- 
panie,” wrote “A True Reporte of the Third 
and Last Voyage into Meta _ Incognita,” 
which was printed in 1578 by Thomas Daw- 
son as a small octavo of twenty leaves. 
rhough this book (wrongly called a quarto) 
is described by Lowndes and copied from 
him by Sabin, the only copy now known is 
It was 
purchased at Sotheby's in March, 1907, for 
£920 

Thomas Churchyard, a literary hack of the 
end of the sixteenth century, was a friend 
of Frobisher’s apparently. He puMished in 
May, 1578, just before Frobisherset out onhis 
third voyage, “A Prayse and Reporte of 
Maister Martin Forboishers Voyage to Meta 
Incognita,” and at the end of the year he 
added to some copies of his “Disccourse of 
the Queenes Maiesties Entertainement in 
Suffolk and Norffolk" four leaves containing 
“A welcome home to Master Martin Fro- 
busher.” This latter is in verse, and in it 
he refers to the preceding book: 


the one in the Church collection. 


A Boke I made, at thy Farewell, 
in prose (where ere it is) 
Another for thy Welcome home, 
thou shalt have after this, 
If this misiike thee any whitte. 


Of the prose tract only three copies seem 
to be known, two in the British Museum, 
and a third in the Church collection. The 
latter brought £1,000 in March, 1907. 

Settle’s book seems first to have been 
translated into French and printed (proba- 
bly at Geneva) by Anthoine Chuppin as “La 
Navigation du Capitaine Martin Forbisher.” 
Of this there are copies in the British Mu- 
seum, John Carter Brown, and Lenox libra- 
ries, and in the Church collection. 

From the French version translations 
were made into Latin and German, both 
published In 1580 at Nuremberg by Catha- 
rine Gerlachin. These bad Included an ac- 
count of the second voyage only. Then in 
1582 at Naples there appeared the Italian 
translation noted above. This contains an 
account of both the second and third voy- 
ages, the latter probably adapted from El- 
lis’s book. 
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Correspondence. 





“BOOSTING.” 


To THE EpirorR oF THE NATION: 

Str: Not long ago, Edward S. Martin 
wrote for the Atlantic an interesting lit- 
tle essay on advertisement. In its cheer- 
ful homage to the God of Things As They 
Are, the essay was characteristic both of 
the author and of the times. If I under- 
stood Mr. Martin correctly, his drift was 
that the prejudice against the advertise- 
ment of personal or professional qualities 
is old-fashioned and rather foolish; that 
advertisement of everything is a natural 
development of democracy and the spread 
of education; and that it must be a good 
thing, since “it is a form of publicity,” 
and publicity is ‘“‘cousin to Truth, and Truth 
shall prevail.”" The cousinship sometimes 
appears to be rather distant; but, even if 
we let that pass, is it not rather a strange 
kind of argument by which the excellence 
of a person may be inferred from the be- 
lief that his cousin shall prevail? 

Whether the inference is sound or not, 
I presume the conclusion would be accept- 
ed without much question by most Ameri- 
cans. As a nation, we believe in adver- 
tising everything, from sermons to shoe- 
laces, from colleges to cathartics. There is 
a form of advertisement very popular in 
this part of the country, and I think grow- 
ing in popularity elsewhere, commonly 
known as “boosting.”” No doubt it is a 
distant cousin of Truth. At all events, I 
should like to examine both the cousin 
and the cousinship a little. 

The term is, of course, a metaphorical 
application of a word that we all used 
as boys. The metaphorical usage, I think, 
originated in the West; it is widely em- 
ployed here, and seems to be coming into 
use all over the country. Not long ago I 
came across it in the comparatively classic 
pages of the Springfield Republican. The 
dictionary says that the word is etymologi- 
eally connected with “to boast,”’ and with 
words in other languages meaning ‘to 
blow” or “to swell.”’ It is a hard word to 
define accurately, but it means approxi- 
mately this: to praise constantly and lib- 
erally anything or everything relating to 
one’s self—for instance, one’s town or State 
or college or country; and never to ad- 
mit any defect in these things. The direct 
opposite of “to boost” is “to knock,” that 
is, to blame, recognize, or admit some 
faults or differences from the ideal in 
anything relating to one’s self. Boosting is 
coming to be recognized as one of the car- 
dinal virtues. A newspaper recently con- 
cluded an enthusiastic eulogy of a promi- 
nent citizen with these solemn words: “‘He 
was a booster.’’ Knocking, on the other 
hand, is regarded as one of the Seven 
Deadly Sins, having, perhaps, displaced 
pride in that illustrious company. 

The conscientious cultivation of this vir- 
tue and avoidance of this vice have al- 
ready led to some interesting results in 
the rising generation. The avowed aim of 
boosting is progress, and progress of a ma- 
terial kind may have been aided by the 
first generation of boosters, who never 
more than half believed what they said. 
They were whistling to keep their courage 
up. But the seeond generation takes boost- 
ing literally. Through a natural and par- 
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doa*ble confusion of boosting with its dis- 
tant cousin, Truth, 


that, while the elect believed that 


I have in mind believe that 


even 


Americans 
everything 
themselves has attained it. You cannot con 
vince them, for instance, that English rail- 
ways have fewer accidents than ours. or 
that German cities are better governed 
The thing is inconceivable: are not we 
the greatest and best people in the world? 

The ideal goal toward which the boosters 
are tending and which, as I have suggest 
ed, some of them have already reached, is 
a state of mind similar to that of China 
before China began to wake up. Could any- 


thing be more Chinese than the following 


paragraph, from a high school oration 


which was approved by the principal of 


the school and entered in an interscholas 
tic contest: 

Conceit reigns unmolested in the hearts 
of men. Foreigners have been so careless 
in their expressions and so conceited in 
their hearts as to pick flaws in American 
character and custom 

Taken by itself, this is amusing enough 
but when we consider that it represents 
the honest opinion of a considerable part 
of young America, it is enough to make th 
judicious grieve, if not to make the an- 
gels weep. The lack of opportunities for 
comparison resulting from our geographi- 
cal isolation makes us peculiarly liable to 
this sort of infatuation. It may become a 
serious menace to the national welfare. A 
keen observer, Mrs. Anna M. Rogers, who 
recognizes and deplores this tendency, has 
suggested that it might be partly counter- 
acted by introducing into our public schools 
the reading of such intelligent foreign crit- 
icism of America as Arnold's and Mun 
sterberg’s. The suggestion seems worth 
careful consideration. A bit 
which might be quite as valuable for this 
purpose, and which ought to be printed in 
every reading book in America, is Cardina} 
Newman's definition of a gentleman. The 
ideal there beautifully set forth is one 
that we cannot afford to forget. 

HOMER E. WOODBRIDGE 


Colorado Springs, June 24. 


of reading 


THE DUTY ON PICTURE POST-CARDS 
To THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Your arraignment of the action of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate in in- 
creasing the duty on picture post-cards »y 
over 300 per cent. (contained in your issue 
of July 1) has had rather an exhilarating ef- 
fect on me, although I am myself engaged in 
the lithographing and printing business, and 
am a member of the National Association of 
Employing Lithographers, through whos 
efforts, I believe, the Finance Committee 
of the Senate was persuaded to raise th 
import duties in question. 

I feel that in principle your position !s 
absolutely correct. I believe in the blessings 
that come with the fight for existence, anJ 
I personally delight to meet and to grappl> 
with competition. In fact, as for myself 
and my company. I do not much care wht 
the tariff is. But I feel it would be as unfair 
to press my convictions on my colleagues 
as it seems unjust on your part to pass 
judgment on the apparently ludicrous propo 





they have reached a 
state of mind similar to that of those 
who, in other days, believed that they were 
the elect—with this important difference, 
they 
alone had attained perfection, the young 


remotely pertaining to 


The 


sition of raising the duties on picture post- 


Nation. 


cards over 300 per cent., without carefully 
weighing what may be said on the other 
side of the question. 

The facts are that such 
equalizing ‘duty post-cards, of the kind in 
view cannot be 


without some 


produced in America 
Whether or not, under these conditions. they 
should be attempted at all is another ques- 
tion My own company, on several occa- 
sions, has considered the advisability of en- 
tering this large and seductive field. but 
was obliged each time to pass the propos! 
tion by. 

The reasons wv hy, without 
protection, picture post-cards annot 


made in America ar¢ 


(1.) Because the wages for work of this 
class are in Germany fro one-half down 
to one-fourth of our own standards an! 


scales as established by tl 


(2.) Because we 2re debarred by Feders! 
laws from importing fro European coun- 
tries artisans expert at this class of work 


or any other, for that matter 
Now, in commodities of this kind. the la 


bor item alone is between 35 per cent. ant 
50 per cent, of the output value Aga t 
this initial cost the fact that the German 
must buy photographs here, reproduce them 
at home, transport them back again, is of 
very small significance All our ingenuity 


ind efforts at economy in production go for 
little 


forms so large a part of the selling price 


item of skilled human labor 


when the 
of a given article 

But the greatest handicap that commer 
cial art work in our country has to con 
tend with is contained in that disgraceful 
and insidious law which prevents the en 
gagement freely of new talent wherever 
alled alien contract 


the father of th 


may be found: the so- 
law. Organized labor 


American in 


law, secure in its hold 
dustry, has contrived to deaden individua 
effort and to restrain technical advan 


ment among its members, while at th 
same time, with the aid of this law, it pre- 
vents the employer from infusing, by iim- 
portations from technically more alert and 
advanced countries, new blood with whica 
to take up competition with the rest of th 
equal terms 


JuLius GUGLER 


world on something iike 


Milwaukee, Wis., July 4 


TAXING CORPORATION BONDS 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
Sir: In “The Week” of your issue of July 
he tariff 


bill now before the Senate, for a tax on 


1, you refer to the proposal, i 
corporations and strongly object to ex- 
empting them from paying a tax on th 

bonds, I cannot conceive how you or any 
man can se¢ iny right 


other sensible 


equity, or justice in an attempt to make 


a corporation, or a man, pay a tax on the 


lebts he owes. Corporate bonds are meré 
ly evidences of a debt owing by the cor 
poration Why should a corporation pay 
taxes on its debts any mor than you 
should pay a tax on your note of hand or 
on a debt you may owe to your grocer or 
butcher? I hav never heard of a more 
monstrous proposition If you would have 
the owner of the bond pay a tax on it, 
you would then have an income tax and 
not a corporation tax at all 

every 


Congress, and, I believe, property 





ywner in the country, are opposed, and 











1 


rightly, I think, to an income tax, and I 
believe Congress would do a great wrong 
if ig 
what it dare not do directly 
Of course all so 


tried to accomplish by indirection 
alists, and populists, 
and non-tax-payers are in favor of an in- 


ome tax, for the reason that it will rob 


the property owner, but I cannot conceive 
that you belong to either of these classes, 
and hence cannot conceive how you can 
think that a corporation should pay a tax 
on its debts JOSEPH ADDISON 


Chicago, July 5. 


{There was no proposal to tax bonds 
It was only a question whether the in 
terest on bonds should be deducted from 
the net 
which the tax was to be 
NATIon.] 


income of the corporation on 
levied.—Ep 


THE TARIFF ON ART 


ro THE Epiror or Tue NATION 


Sin: The tariff bill, now in process of 
preparation, having passed the Senate, will 
soon be in 1¢@ hands of a committee of 
onference of the two Houses 

I believe that there is a difference b« 
tween the Senate and the House on the 
subje t of the idmission to this country 


of works of art, the provision of the Payne 


bill relating to that matter being more 
liberal rccording to my present under 
standing an that of the 4 ed Al 
lrich or Senate bill 

In the | 1e@ of the London Athenaum for 


June 12, 1809 (p. 70S), there i i paper on 


the “Chauchard Legacy to the Louvre.”’ In 


this ise a collector of work of art had 


accumulated a most valuable gallery of 


modern paintings numbering nearly 200 


picture of a high grade; and he ha now 
left it to the nation Among these master 
pieces are no less than twentv-fiv xam- 
ples of Corot, seventeen of Diaz, eight of 


Rousseau, eighteen 
Meissonter 


Daubigny, seven of Th 
of Troyon ni twenty-six of 
thus enumerating them the writer 


of the article in the ithen~wum proceeds 


as follows 

The most famous, although perhaps no 
the finest, of the seven by J. I. Millet tis 
iL’ Angelus, which, originally sold for about 
£60, was knocked down in the Sécretan 


sale in I889 for 553.000 france It vas 
then obtained by M. Antonin Proust, who 
was acting on behalf of those who desired 


that it should remain in France but the 
French government decided not to pur 

chase the picture at this high price, and 
M. Proust handed it over to an American 
syndicat who had been the underbidders. 
But the American customs authorities 
claimed a duty of something like £7,000 
which they consented to waive on condition 
that the picture did not remain more than 
six months in America, and was not resold 
there. So the picture found its way back 


to Paris, and was purchased by M,. Chau- 
chard. 

At just this juncture, and with a new 
proposed tariff under consideratio the 


above extract from a foreign journal 
for no comment It speaks for itself 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAM 


Roston, July 7 


THE TRIAL OF ANIMALS 


To THE EpiTror or Tit® NATION 
Bin: The 


on the trial and punishment of animalta in 


recent notes in your columns 





j— 4 > | 
>? ~~ 
medieval times seem to have come ex- 
clusively from antiquarians, philologists, 
and literators. It is a little odd that the 


lawyers’ share in elucidating the meaning 
of those practices has apparently not come 
notice of your learned correspon- 
dents: though the subject is essentially 
one of legal history. A careful study of it 
was printed in 1892, by Prof. Karl von 
Amira (then of Innsbruck, now of Munich), 
of Germany's legal histor- 
“Thierstrafen und Thierprocesse.” A 
of other references (in part by 
legal historians) will be found in Dr. E. 
P. Evans's “Criminal Prosecution and Cap- 
Punishment of Animals” (New York, 

The first part of this volume treats 


to the 


one greatest 
jans, 


long list 


ital 


the matter historically; Dr. Evans, not 
being, I believe, a lawyer, has not fully 
traced out the latent legal ideas. 

A chief explanatory fact, for all these 


practices, is the primitive and mediawval 
attitude towards what we should now call 
the theory of criminal responsibility; the 
treatment of animals is merely one side of 
a larger subject. Citations to the works 
dealing with jt, not only in Europe but in 
systems of law, will be found in 
essay No. 66 of “Select Essays in Anglo- 
American Legal History” (Boston; vol. III, 


other 





now in press). w. 
Chicago, July 1. 
7 
Notes. 
Ernest H. Shackleton’s book, giving a full 


account of his antarctic expeditions, 1907- 
1909, will be published in November by the 
J. B. Lippincott It will be is- 
sued in two substantial volumes with color 
plates and more than 300 illustrations froz 


Company 


photographs 

The Oxford University Press announces 
for early publication “A Short History of 
English Agriculture,” by W. H. R. Curtler. 

Late this .-summer Duffield & Co. will 
bring out Albert Sonnichsen’s “Confessions 
of a Macedonian Bandit,” giving his adven- 
tures in Macedonia as a member of the 
Committee of Revolution. The same house 
promises for the early autumn a new issue 
of the Shakespeare Library, to be called 
rhe Shakespeare Allusion Book.” It will 
be in two octavo volumes, and will contain 
the allusions originally collected by Dr. 
Ingleby, Mise L. Toulmin Smith, and Dr. 
Furnivall, now for the first time arranged 
in chronological order and supplemented 
with explanatory notes 

A ninth edition of “Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, with Excursions to Iceland ani 
Spitsbergen” has come to us from the in- 
comparable Baedeker (imported by Charles 


Scribner's Sons) In ite present form this 
work is revised and somewhat augmented, 
and with ite abundance of maps and plots 
offers a strong lure to travel in these 


Northern lands 
The first of the series of Noble Thoughte, 
edited by the late Dana Estes, and published 


by Dana Estes & Co., contains the “Medi- 
tations of Marcus Aurelius.” It is regret- 
table that no indication is given of the 
translator whose version is here followed, 
or of the fact that the text is not re- 
produced in its complete form A se@c- 
ond volume contains “The Thoughts of Joha 





The 


Nation. 
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Ruskin,” a series of short paragraphs 
grouped under such headings as Beauty, 
Painting. and Nature Studies. Each volume 
has a suitable introduction, and is printed 
in heavy faced type and bound in limp green 
leather. 


Mr. (or, as we must now say, Sir) Henry 
W. Lucy’s “Sixty Years in the Wilder- 
ness: Some Passages by the Way” (E. P. 
Dutton) is a pleasant but slight narrative 
of his journalistic experiences and his 
friendships. Most of the volume had pre- 
vious publication in various periodicals, 
and the collection of the articles here 
does not rob them of their fugitive look. 
nature, a gentle humor, absence of 
bitterness or of style that bites—these are 
the qualities which the writer has long 
identified with his name, and they mark 
this latest book of his. 


The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield has evidently 
taken upon himself to gather into a succes- 
sion of volumes the romance and humors of 
old English life. Some time ago (November 
7, 1907) we had occasion to speak of his 
book on “The Parish Clerk.” Again, the 
next year (September 10, 1908) he brought 
out a pleasant work on “The Charm of the 
English Village.” Now E. P. Dutton & Co. 
are publishing in this country the secon! 
edition of “The Old-Time Parson,” which, az 
the title implies, is a companion volume to 
“The Parish Clerk.” It seems to us a pity 
that Mr. Ditchfield in this book should have 
given so much space to controversial matters 
of the Reformation, and especially to a 
rather bitter account of the sufferings of 
the clergy under the Commonwealth. That 
he should write from the high Anglican 
point of view is natural, and indeed only a 


Good 


man of such persuasion would be /ikely to. 


devote his time to gathering up these annals 
of clerical life. But we enjoy his work 
much more when he forgets the battles of 
intolerance and gives us stories of the e:- 
centricities and beautiful charities of old- 
time country parsons. There is abundance: 
of material of this sort in his chapters, but 
there is still room for a fuller story of 
the life represented by such men ag George 
Herbert on the one hand, and R. S. Hawker 
on the other. 


“The Struggle for Imperial Unity,” by 
Col. George T. Denison (The Macmillan 
Co.), recounts the experiences and recol- 


lections of a Canadian imbued with a domi- 
nating passion for a Pan-Anglican Kriegs- 
und Zoll-Verein. The question of the de- 
sirability of an eventual economic and po- 
litical alignment of Canada with the United 
States is simply not arguable with Col. 
Denison. For a Canadian to entertain such 
a hope he says flatly is treason. The book 
narrates the author's exertions in awaken- 
ing the imperial spirit in Canada 
and in England. Some passages offend the 
American reader. There is a superfluous 
strain of rather contemptuous renection 
upon our “national spirit,” the “Yankee 
militia,” and our mercenary motives (pp. 
66, 162, 193). One must concede, however, 
that the design which Col. Denison has at 
heart has been very sensibly promoted by 
his tireless efforts in its behalf. His ac- 
counts of interviews with Lord Salisbury, 
Joseph Chamberlain, and others, are il- 
luminating, and the American statesman 


mey profit by the author's account of how 
the sational spirit In Canada has been fos- 
tered by our own stupid policy toward them. 





Since the expiry of our reciprocity treaty 
with Canada, the Dominion has been cre- 
ated, and manifold ties have bound it more 
closely to Great Britain. We have con- 
tributed our share to this alienation of 
Canada by the McKinley tariff and the viru- 
lence cf the Venezuelan message. 


The publishing house of A. Pierson, in 
Dresden, has brought out “Perlen Eng- 
lischer Dichtung” (Pearls of English Poe- 
try), by Herman Behr. Mr. Behr is not 
a German author, but a New York business 
man, who devotes his leisure to literary 
pursuits. “‘Perlen Englischer Dichtung” is 
the result of several years’ labor of love, 
inspired in turn by the translator’s en- 
thusiasm for the fifty poems which he has 
rendered into German. Nor has he made 
his problem easy by selecting poems that, 
as it were, translate themselves. Certain- 
ly, “The Bridge of Sighs” is one of the 
most difficult English poems to reproduce 
in a foreign language, yet Mr. Behr has 
preserved not only the dirgelike rhythmical 
cadence, but also the pathos of the origin- 
al. “Locksley Hall,” in certain stanzas, 
actually seems more sonorous in German, 
and several of Keats’s odes are most hap- 
pily transferred. Indeed, Mr. Behr’s trans- 
lations hold to the poems, from which they 
are made, the same relation as do fine 
mezzotint engravings to the original paint- 
ings. They are interpretations in another 
medium, not copies. 


President Henry Churchil] King’s ‘The 
Laws of Friendship” (Macmillan) is a good 
book for an age little given to seeing vi- 
sions or indulging in dreams. It treats its 
great theme,human and divine, con amore, 
yet without rapture. President King does 
not value very highly those rare moments 
of ecstasy which come to the introspective 
saint. Into the genuine and mysterious 
joys of life we pass, he holds, by no mys- 
terious means, but by common and open 
ways. The man who has learned obedience 
to the laws of disinterested love in the 
human relationship has already learned the 
laws which govern right relationship with 
God. This implies that friendship with God 
must be sustained by a broad, many-sided 
culture. “‘How can our love increase,” was 
the deep question of Thoreau, “unless our 
loveliness increases also?" Particularly 
suggestive is the chapter on the “‘Self-For- 
getful Mood,” which is an exposition of the 
inalterable truth that the strongest friend- 
ships are formed between those who for- 
get themselves and each other in their de- 
votion to some heart-uplifting cause—the 
eause, for example, of God. Though we 
miss in this work the golden vistas of il- 
lumination opened to us by the old Eng- 
lish divines, we find in it something of 
their eagerness to know the highest friend- 
ship, and something of their wisdom in 
the pursuit of it. 


The two volumes on Edward Randolph, 
now issued by the Prince Society (Boston), 
add not a little to our knowledge of that 
interesting and somewhat erratic royal 
commissioner, sent from England to controi 
customs duties in the colonies in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century. A 
number of documents have been found 
since Mr. Toppan’s volumes on Ran- 
dolph were printed, and of especial 
value is a series of letters from Randolph 
to Blathwayt intended for the personal use 
of the latter. In such a form the agent 
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could be more free in his expressions, and 
full use was made of this freedom. This 
he found to his cost, for an intercept d 
letter led to his imprisonment, the Gover- 
nor of Bermuda not liking some of the crit- 
icisms of his conduct. Nor was this the 
only instance of persecution directed 
against Randolph. It was but natural 
for him to arouse the dislike and opposi- 
tion of the colonists, for he was possessed 
by the idea that a good part of the colo- 
nial trade was illegal, and attempted to 
prove it so by enforcing the laws. It was 
one thing to pass the laws in London, and 
quite another to enforce them in Amer- 
ica. Many in high office were concerned 
in the forbidden practices, and they resent- 
ed his interference. The Governors would 
tell him that they were there to carry out 
the laws, and their instructions were suf- 
ficient to control the administration of tne 
customs. Wherever he went, and he was in 
every colony from Piscataqua to Bermuda, 
he saw the same conditions: neglect of the 
law, dishonest officials, and combinations 
among the great to share in the illegal 
profits. He warned his superiors against 
the “leprosye of Rebellion’ that had spread 
from Boston. He suffered by his connec- 
tion with Andros and his eagerness to 
prove his worth to the King. The juries 
would not convict, the courts would not en- 
force his seizures of goods or vessels, and 
the merchants ignored his demand for for- 
malities in entries. He was, as he said, an 
“unwelcome guest.” He had a strong prej- 
udice against the Scotch, who had been 
active in absorbing the rich tobacco trade 
of Virginia and Maryland; but his pro- 
tests were ignored or met in such a fashion 
as to make him “quite tyred with the 
starched conversation and Spanish Gravity 
of ye Genl. Assembly.’’ He appears to 
have been an intelligent but over-zealous 
and untactful officer, recognizing what was 
wrong, and intent upon correcting through 
law. His reports are good reading as well 
as good history, and he was as honest in 
pocket as in opinion, which is high praise 
for that day. The documents are admirably 
edited by the Rev. Mr. A. T. S. Goodrick. 
“The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus,” 
by John F. Baddeley, with maps, plans, and 
illustrations (Longmans, Green, & Co.), 
gives a history of the campaigns against 
the Caucasus as a whole up to 1829, in- 
cluding an account of the Turkish and Per- 
sian wars in the regions south of the moun- 
tains; and of the conquest of the tribes 
in the eastern Caucasus, ending with the 
capture of their leader Shamil in 1859. 
The desultory fighting against the western 
tribes, as intrinsically less interesting, is 
pot recounted. Mr. Baddeley is personally 
familiar with the regions of which he 
writes, and draws his historical materials 
largely from Russian official sources. His 
main subject, the wars of the Russians with 
the tribesmen, has never before been pre- 
sented to English readers. Of them he 
gives a clear and impartial, but not a par- 
ticularly animated, narrative. Though his 
point of view is that of a military his- 
torian, he is not blind to the human and 
romantic interests involved. Of each com- 
mander’s work he forms an independent 
judgment, casting grave doubts, for exam- 
ple, on the wisdom of Yermédloff's policy 
of ruthless repression, which he regards as 
responsible in large measure for the growth 
of Mur'tiem and so for the nearly thirty 
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years of warfare, with its legacies of ha- 
tred, required to repress it. His general 
sympathies for the Russians do not pre- 
vent him from hearti!y admiring the herole 
strugg'e of Shamil and his few thousands 
of followers against the forces of an em- 
pire that encircled him on all sides. The 
volume is handsomely and accurately print- 
ed. A full index, and, above all, a num- 
ber of excellent maps, make it possible for 
even an untrained reader to follow the com- 
plicated operations described in the text. 

‘Brittany: the Land of the Sardine,” by 
Hugh M. Smith, in the National Ge ographic 
Magazine for June, is an unusua!ly interest- 
ing and suggestive account of a people re- 
markable in many respects, but especially 
for the preservation of their ancient racial 
characteristics. Their aloofness from their 
neighbors is shown by the fact that one in 
every five Bretons cannot speak French, 
while “many features of Breton religious 
practice to-day are relics of prehistoric 
paganism.” As the author's visit was in 
the interest of the Bureau of Fisheries, of 
which he is deputy commissioner, the most 
attention is paid to the sardine industry, 
which is the principal dependence of the 
people, scme of the more than 100 can- 
neries having an output in ordinary years 
of 5,000,000 boxes each, the number of em- 
ployees being 30,000 fishermen and 20,000 
canners, mostly women and girls. The arti- 
cle is fully illustrated. Attention should 
also be directed to the remarkable series 
of pictures of the world’s highest moun- 
tains with accompanying text by Charles 
E. Fay, first president of the American Al- 
pine Club. The announcement is made that 
the Nationa! Geographic Society has sent 
an expedition, under the leadership of Prof. 
R. S. Tarr of Cornell and Prof L. Martin 
of the University of Wisconsin, to spend 
July, August, and September in studying 
the glaciers of southeastern Alaska, in many 
respects the most important, geographical- 
ly. in the world. 

The Pope has recently established in 
Rome a new Papal Bible Institute, and the 
Catholic papers reproduce the official Apos 
tolic Declaration that is to control its 
work. The rules are the following: (1.) The 
Papal Biblical Institute is directly de- 
pendent on the Apostolic chair and is to 
be controlled by the directions and orders 
of the latter: (2) the management of the 
Institute is to be in the hands of a chair 
man to be appointed by the Pope, and this 
chairman is to represent the Institute ex- 
ternally and report all important matter 
pertaining to the Institute at least once a 
year to the Papal chair; (3) the full or or- 
dinary professors of the Institute are to 
constitute its council, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the chairman. is to oversee its 
work; (4) the highest norm for the studies 
and the control of the Institute will be de 
termined by the Apostolic chair and be is- 
sued by the Papal Biblical Commission in 
the form of decrees and orders. These de- 
crees and orders are to be rigidly ob 
served, and all members of the Institute 
are to codperate in this work, be they 
teachers or students. By way of comment 
on this new arrangement the Kirchenzei- 
tung of Leipzig, a leading Protestant or- 
gan, declares that the whole project is 
to control Bible studies within the Cath- 
olic church, crush out independent schol- 
arship, and make learning subservient to 
the interests of the Papal chair 








As a further instalment of the Reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher (Tibingen: 
Mohr), we have now “Christus, Die Anfinge 
des Dogmas,”’ by Prof. Johannes Weiss of 
Heidelberg The popularity of this re- 
markable series appears from the fact that 
this brochure is at once published in an 
edition of ten thousand 


The Insel-Verlag of Leipzig has issued 
the seventh volume of its new and complete 
edition of the works of Wilhelm Heinse 
It is a book of 316 pages, contal « the 
diaries from 1780 to 1800 The editor is 
Carl Schiiddekopf, assistant professor of 
the Goethe und Schiller Archiv in Weimar 
The work gives intimate glimpses of the 
personality of the author, whose “Arding 
hello” and “Hildegard von Hohenthal” 
have delighted artists and musicians no 
less than readers of philosophical fiction 


No writer among the German romanti- 
cists has been more frequently edited and 
more widely discussed than E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann French critics so readily appreci- 
ated his fanciful whimsicality that he be- 
came one of the most popular German au- 
thors jn their country, Interest in his ver- 
satile and erratic genius has recently ex- 
perienced a strong revival in Germany. His 
musical compositions have been published, 
and the Bibliographische Institut of Leip- 
zig has entrusted Dr. Victor Sehweizer 
with a critical, annotated edition of his 
complete works, of which the fourth vol- 


ume is now ready 


Volume II of the Arabic text of Jaqut'’s 
“Dictionary of Learned Men,” published by 
the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial (Ley- 
den: Brill; London: Luzac), is edited by 
Prof. D. 8S. Margoliouth of Oxford, who 
asks that person who discover the ex- 
istence of portions of this work in libraries 
or collections of which there are po print- 
ed catalogues will communicate their 
knowledge either to him or to one of the 
trustees. This volume, like the first, is 
taken from MS. Bodl. Or. 753, and brings 
the work down to the end of the letter Jim 

The Academy of Neuenburg in Sw.tzer- 
land, by resolution of the government au 
thorities, has been changed into a full 
university This makes the seventh unl 
versity in Switzerland 

The Bavarian Academy of Sciences ia 
Munich, with the assistance of the Acad- 
emies of Berlin, Gottingen, and Leipzig. 
has begun the publication of a “Gesamt- 
ausgabe der Mittelalterlichen Handschrift- 
en Verzeichnisse Deutschlands.”” The ma- 
terial has been collecting since 1906, and 
includes all the libraries and book centres 
of the Middle Ages in Germany and Ger- 
man Switzerland The matter will be 
brought down to 1500. This new venture, 
of equal importance for the theologian, 
the philologian, and the historian, is in 
editorial charge of Dr. Paul Lehmann of 
Munich. 

The 30,000 francs of the 
Brousse has been distributed by the French 
Institute. Three thousand francs go to the 


Fondation 


publication of the correspondence of Bos- 
suet, and a like amount for the reproduc- 
tion of a MS. of Plato. Other awards are 
made, the largest of which is 7,000 france 
for the rearrangement of the library and 
reference room of the Institute 

John F. Hume, an abolitionist editor and 
banker, died last Saturday in Poughkeepsie, 
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aged seventy-nine years. Mr. Hume was 
graduated from Wesleyan University in 1850 
In 1855 he was a member of the Ohio State 
Legislature In 1858 he moved to St. Louis, 
where he became editor of the Globe- 
Democrat He was a vigorous opponent of 
the lave traffik One of his books, “Th 
A be nist is onsidered a classic on 
it }e 

Fre Gotha comes the news of the death 
of Dr. August Specht, at the age of sixty- 
four He was for many years editor of 
Venachentum, a liberal organ. His publi- 
ations include: “Populaire Entwickelungs- 
geachichte der Welt,”” “Theologie und Wis- 
- af and “Gehirn und Seele.” 
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verse 


be a dozen volumes of interest—hardly 
more. Curlously enough, they have few 
characteristics In common, as though 


the writers were uncertain of the right 
way and had agreed to scatter in search 
of it. And yet there are certain recur- 
rent, If not persistent, notes which make 
a kind of comparison possible. Among 
them is distinctly audible the pulse of 
the sea—not the heroical Homeric beat, 
the oceanic heave and surge, but a 
dreamlike nostalgic murmur, insinuat- 
ing and Circean. Like a sob it haunts 


the second part of Mr. Going’s “Star- 
Glow and Song,” which contains by all 
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odds his best work, such is the natural 
witchery of the theme: 


These are great songs that hold the Leart 
Wakeful among the silences. 


Songs of the sea 
That murmur round the caverns and the 
crags, 

Sob in the rising tide and prattle low 

Ebbing among the pebbles of the beach. 

They cry strange things, and call along the 
strand 

men leave 
them. 

And some return with vision-haunted eyes; 


home and love to follow 


Till 


But some the sea drags down, and over 
them— 
Dim. spectral, wavering—the hollow surf 


Intones forever. 


It is the same strain that mingles, 
too, with the elegiac rustle of foliage in 


Mr. Braithwaite’s “House of Falling 
Leaves,” and accompanies regretfully 
his plaint for the loss of Frederic 


Knowles, to whose memory the volume 
is dedicated. In a sonnet on Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in particular, he catches admir- 
ably, save for a halting line or two, the 
plaintive appealingness of coastwise wa- 
ters, the and shallow and 


falling shore: 


sea of reef 


He heard the four winds and the seven seas, 
And voices inland under alien stars, 


And drove ambition like auroral cars 


Striking the hill-tops when the darkness 
flees 

Vain in his dreams but brave in his vani- 
ties; 

No carpet-knight yet versed in parlor war3; 


| And half a rogue when honesty debars 





The desire to take the prize his fancy sees. 


And yet he knew the silences of speech— 
The leaf-heard utterances of April rains; 
The echoes in the twilight out of reach 
Beyond the dim horizon where it wanes. 
And like the distant sea-wash on the beach 
He sang a few sad tender lyric strains. 


With Mr. Rice also the sea is a favor- 
‘te subject. But in his “Nirvana Days” 
it has begun to grow a little feline. It 
is not merely a presence that calls to 
the kindred tides of the blood and the 
pulses of the brain, but an Ungeheuer, 

thing shifty, seductive, and pertidious 
as well: 


Night is above me, 

And Night is above the night. 

The sea is beside me soughing, or is stiil. 

The earth as a somnambulist moves on 

In a strange sleep 

A sea-bird cries, 

And the cry wakes in me 

Dim. dead sea-folk, my sires— 

Who more than myself are me 

Who sat on their beach long nights ago and 
saw 

The sea in its silence; 

And cursed it or implored; 

Or with the Cross defied; 


Then morrow in their boats went 


on the 


down. 
Significant or not, the little sense of un- 
canninees which is just perceptible in 
these lines, is worth noticing, for it re- 


appears every now and then, string ng 
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these verses like a scarlet thread. Mr. 
Rice himself has drawn it out and 
woven it into an extraordinary pattern 
in another poem, “more or less dramat- 
ic,” purporting to be “written in Hell 
by Sir Giles, whom the witch of Urm 
leads to Judas Iscariot.” A single stanza 
will suffice as an example of this curious 
experiment in unearthliness: 
So I was drawn through dark cadaverous 
with the sound of gabbling dead. 
Where we heard them hoot palaverous 
Drivel learned beneath unsavorous 
Moulds, and saw a glutton’s head 

Grin to a hissing bat, 

That scraped him as he spat. 

Tour de force though this may be— 
for the verses have a kind of cumulative 
imperiousness when read consecutive- 
ly—it gains a certain authority for the 
kind of thing it is, when it is found re- 
peated independently by other poets. 
Mr. Sterling’s “Wine of Wizardry” con- 
tains another example in a “Dream of 
Fear’--a sort of ghoulish graveyard 
stroll—in which the two spirits of ro- 
mance and fatality, which mark his 
verse most prominently, seem to have 
met and condensed into a hopeless ob- 
session of misery. He is at his best, 
however, when he keeps the two strains 
apart—in his “Homing of Drake” or his 
resonant “Romance”: 


Thou passest, and we know thee not, Ro- 


mance! 

Thy gaze is backward, and thy heart is 
fed 

With murmurs and with music of the 
dead. 


Alas, our battle! for the rays that glance 

On thy dethroning sword and haughty lan-e 
Are of forgotten suns and stars long fled; 
Thou weavest phantom roses for thy head, 

And ghostly queens in thy dominion dance. 


Would we might follow thy returning wings, 


And in thy farthest haven beach our 
prow— 
Thy dragons conquered and thine oceans 
crossed— 


And find thee standing on the dust of kings, 
A lion at thy side and on thy brow 
The light of sunsets wonderful and lost! 


Perhaps it is the nerves, after all, 
which make the difference in matters of 
this kind. The p‘ous A®neas’s descent 
to the underworld is quite other than 
that of the wily Ulysses. And in Mr. 
Stork’s prettily told version of Psyche’s 
wanderings, which occupies the greater 
part of his “Day Dreams of Greece,” the 
heroine, who has much the same jour- 
ney to go, takes it very differently from 
Mr. Rice’s Sir Giles or Mr. Sterling's 
Dreamer of Fear, thus: 

Psyche stepped 

From out the world of sunlight and of air 
Into the land of shadow, following down 
The path by which no living thing returns, 
Which darkened as she went until it seemed 
To lead her straight into the heart of night. 
From that time forth the terrors of the way 
Were as a dream that seethes with nam- 

less shapes. 
The spirits of the dead trooped by, pale 

blurs 






















Gigantic beasts and titans loomed above, 

More awful than the blackness. By the 
shore 

Of Styx a gibbering concourse swayed ani 
thronged 

Round Charon’'s boat, but Psyche, resolute 

Passed on and pushed the yielding shades 
aside 

As one who wades in haste through waviaz 
wheat. 


This is another thing, to be sure; but 
the contrast between the same subject 
treated romantically and classically is 
not uninstructive; and there is a touch 
of sobering tradition about Mr. Stork’s 
work which most verse just now seems 
image: 

On the contrary, Mr. Hewlett’s treat- 
ment of classic themes, of which his 
“Artemision” is composed, has suffered 
to some extent from the poet’s tempera- 
ment. To say that Mr. Hewlett has no 
sense for such subjects, would be ab- 


surd. But he does appear to be without 
the requisite transparency for their 
most successful transmission. Against 


this severe and sober background his 
embroideries look a little filigree. Ad- 
mirable in themselves, as applied to 
classic story they have something of 
the incongruity which we assoc‘ate 
with the Renaissance. Even his penta- 
meter couplets at their smoothest, as in 
his attractive little picture of Niobe and 
her children, are somewhat too teased 
and ruffled to yield a perfectly clear 
image. 


But when the long day drows’d 

And fell asleep, and all the men were 
hous’d, 

And Thebe’s streets were still—only the 
watch 

Paced slow the ways, looking at every latch 

And eyeing every hurrier—she and they 

Within the close-shut doors in white array 

Gather’d to rid the master of his toil 

Him and his sons, with unguent and sweet 
oil, 

Washing of feet; all service of the house 

They did, and comely serv’d the decent use 

Of those old days, which saw women most 
fair 

When most men’s helpmeet, and most de- 
bonair 

When meekest. After this they sat at meat 

In order due, and when desire to eat 

And drink was put away, one with a harp 

Would draw sweet verse from children’s 
voices sharp, 

And eagerly about that rafter’d hall 

The anthem soar’d; and lads and maidens 
all 

Together made strong harmony 

(Even as they lived harmonious). Only she 

Niobe, sat quite still and thrill’d apart, 

Brooding upon her joy. and heard her heart 

Follow the descant with its own strong 
rumor. 


Even Miss Wharton's “Artemis to 
Actzon”—the most finished, the most 
literary volume of the collection—is by 
no means free of nerves. It is hardly 
uncanny or yet morbid—those are not 
the words: but it 's musky. It is full of 
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unrest and strain; it itches to allegorize 
in strange effective fashions. For this 
reason “Life,” the most distinctive poem 
in the book, is intelligible only as a 
whole; but the following fragment of 
a sunset is not uncharacteristic in its 


way: 

I guered in fir 

The wild biack pr« ite of he coast 
extend 

Their savage silhouettes 


The sun in universal carnage sets 

And, halting higher, 

The motionless stor le is mi their 
sullen threats 

ke an advancing mob ir word-points 
penned, 

That, balked, yet stan 


Mid-zenith hangs the fascinated day 


In wind-lustrated hollows 

A wan Valkyrie whose wide pinions shine 
Across the ensanguined ruins of the fray, 
And in her hand swings high o'erhead 
Above the waste of war 

The silver torchlight of the evening star 


Wherewith to search th faces of the 
dead. 
On the 


Sary and its associations 


other hand, Lincoln’s anniver 
working in a 
contrary sense, seem to have provoked 
a perfect apotheosis of homeliness. The 
disposition is curious—-not so much to 
relieve the poetic from the mask of com 
monplace which disguises it, as to in- 
sist upon the absolute poetic value of 
the rind itself. As such it involves a 
complete displacement of ideals. A quo 
tation from Mr. Thomson's “When L'n 
coln Died” will illustrate the feeling apt 
ly: 

My private shrine. The Gettysburg Ad- 

dress 

Framed in with all authentic photographs 
Of him from whom the New Religion flows. 


Homely? That's it A perfect homeliness, 
Homely as Home itself that countenance 
} 


Benign, immortal sweet, his very soul, 


The steadfast, common, great American. 


It is a gladness in my aging heart 

These eyes three times beheld himself alive. 

Ungainly, jointed loose rail-fence-like, 
queer 

In garb that hung with scarecrow shape- 
lessness— 

Absolute figure of The States half-made 


Turning from toil and joke to sacred war. 

Nor in the revival of familiar feeling 

does the Rough Rider want his poet 

Amid the various contents of Mr. Cran 

dall’s “Songs from Sky Meadows,” he, 

too, is sung with some spirit, if little 

dignity. But then he has always been 

something of a fancy figure in current 

verse: 

Unpretendingly he dropped the branding- 
iron upon the plain, 

Threw the lariat to his partner, waved the 
eastward-glimmering train; 

Bade adieu to dog and bronco, friends that 
drew a brace of tears; 

Wondered if he’d round-up Spaniards handy 
as he coralled steers 

Then he sweated in the transport, broiled 
upon the torrid sand, 

Fingering the Krag-Jorg 
ready to his hand 


lever ‘til ‘twas 





! drawing their insp ration 






Got his clothes to setting on him, got just 
chummy with the sun-— 


Cooked immune in showers that sizzied 
when they pattered on his gun 

Then he took the trail, all quiet, stepping 
in his comrade’s tracks; 

Stripping slowly for the tussle, dropping 
extra togs and packs 

Gripping to the stock and barrel, ready for 
a Dago rise, 

Sunday- 


Humming softly little songs of 


school and Paradis« 


Racy, perhaps, rather than homely 


at all events they are bound to seem so 
to the Yankee—are Mr. Graves's “Irish 
Poems.” Influenced to some extent by 
the Gaelic revival and in some cases 


lirectly from 


| the native Ll terature, they have quite a 





different tang from ordinary Anglo-Irish 
etry, while preserving all the shrewd 
ness, naiveté, and misch’evousness of 
their countr' At the same time, traces 
here and there of that 


which the 


are noticeable 
xdd jiterar sophistication 
poets of Ireland apparently find it hard 


to get rid of 


O, Womat ly t) va 
Shall 1 i in for lo fr t! 
Nay, bend tl t lov la ne ey 
©) nun t we id t 
I 11 ind fr 1 ott heel 
shall 1 t turn W and r flee 
And la orou gra ind foam-white 
iorn 
hall l ble 1 to } " of ‘ 
Thy slender waist. thy cool of gold 
In ringle rolled around thy nee 
Thy s¢ ed sighs and looks of flame, 
They shall not tame my spirit free 
for, Woman, shapely as the swan 
A wary an hath nurtured 
White neck and arm, bright lip and eye, 
I shall not die for love of ye! 
Nor is Mrs. Garrison's “Joy o' Life’ 


for all its spontaneity and freshness 
its fondness for the open air and the 
high 


air of research At all events 


from a slight 


there is 


road—wholly free 
about it at times a mixture of motives, 
an anachron'sm of mood which recalls 
with a difference Christina Rossett!: 


I know that Pan is dead, yet now 
Along the river's darkling edge: 
I saw the slender, silver sedge 


As ‘neath « fleeting footstep bow 


And there I saw the river break 
In gentie ripples, circling wide 
As though some long dead nalad sighed 


Beneath it for old loving’s sake 


And fain weuld rise again and greet 
Her goat-hoofed lover as he came 


Beneath the clustered trees, aflam: 
To pipe his longing at her feet; 


Where black against the rising moon 
The mad Bacchante’s wine 
Hal'ed them as mates of theirs an 

Them captive by the wide 


splashed crew 
d drew 


‘agoon 


If it is not uncommon to find a capi 
tal sonnet or two embedded in a mass of 
otherwise indifferent 
disproport'onately large amount of good 


work, 80 that a 


verse seems to be appropriated by this 


56 


stanza, the reason is not far to seek. 
Evidently, the poet, like other men, is 
the better for discipline. One such hap- 
py exception from Mr. Carruth’s “Each 
in His Own Tongue” is too good to be 
left to take ‘ts chances: 


In Etzel’s land they sat long years ago 
In the tense evening of that fatal day; 
On Hagen’s knees a naked sword there 

lay, 

And Volker stroked his baleful fiddle-bow. 

So the Fair Vengeance found them counsel- 

ling low 

No greeting but deflance offered they 

To her flerce menaces and kept at bay 


With grim, sad eyes, the wily Hunnish foe. 


When insolent Fate, with doom in either 
hand 
Came lording on us as we sat alone 

Before the battle, friend, we did not rise, 

But each read fealty in the other’s eyes, 
And like those doughty Niblungs dauntless 

scanned 
Her scowling ministers, and faced them 
down, 

For all these new claimants to their 
attention, habitual readers of poetry will 
welcome none the less warmly a com- 
plete edition of Mr. Gilder’s verse. Mr. 
Gilder has been writing so long and is 
so well known that he hardly requires 
characterization or illustration here. It 
is not ungrateful, however, to have the 
opportunity of quoting a few lines: 


Great Universe—what dost thou with thy 
dead! 

Now thinking on the myriads that have 
gone 

Into a seeming blank oblivion, 

With there and there a most resplendent 
head, 

Eyes of such trancing sweetness, or so 
dread, 

That made the soul to quake that looked 


thereon,— 

All utterly wiped out, dismissed, and 
done 

Lost, speechless, viewless, and forever 
fled! 

Myriad on myriad, past the power to 


count 
Where are they, thou dumb Nature? Do 
they shine, 


Released from separate life, in summer 


Or moony seas, in dawns?—or up the 
stare 

Of epiritual being slowly mount 

And by degrees grow more and more 


livine? 


CURRENT FICTION 
Roads of Destiny. By O. Henry. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Within a lttle less than a year O. 
Henry has published three volumes con- 
taining a grand total of about sixty 


stories. It is not rigit to infer that he 


has turned them out with the quiet reg- 
ularity of the Saturday night sermon, 
for a good many of them made their ap- 
pearance in per‘odical publications more 
than twelve moons ago. But on the 
evidence submitted one may easily sus- 
pect that he cofild have done go, had he 
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wished. Of the particular type of, short 
story which he produces, O. Henry is a 
perfectly assured master. Heeding the 
maxim of Goethe, he has worked in a 
strictly limited field. He has attempted 
no rivalry with Irving or Hawthorne or 
Poe. It is shocking to find him men- 
tioned in the same sentence with them, 
for he has so limited his field as to ex- 
clude wonder, beauty, passion, terror. 
On the other hand, he has as sedulous- 
ly avoided the risky formula of the nat- 
uralistic short story which has flourish- 
ed in France. Never penetrating be- 
neath the surface, he has furnished an 
astonishing amount of diversion by pre- 
senting the merely comic aspects of uni- 
versal rascaldom. One picks up this 
new volume of tales expecting to find 
the familiar world of tramps, burglars, 
and adventurers a little cloying; but 
one lays it down at the end of the twen- 
ty-second tale—they run rather longer 
than those in “The Gentle Grafter” and 
“The Voice of the City”—with a convic- 
tion that the author is a peculiarly be- 
guiling writer. He deals here largely 
with the picturesque riff-raff floating 
through the South and West—Mississip- 
pi, Texas, Mexico, and South America. 
He leaves one with no very distinct im- 
pressions of individual characters, but 
with a very lively sense of the general 
characteristics of the group. He has 
even imparted a kind of unity to the 
volume by an insistence throughout 
upon luck and fate as the divinities 
presiding over the lives of his people. 
The surprise-endings of wh‘'ch he makes 
a specialty are not all equally surpris- 
ing, but one is reasonably certain of a 
sharply heightened amusement at the 
last page. “Art and the Bronco,” 
“Phoebe.” and “Two Renegades” have 
perhaps the most of narrative interest. 
The zest and fidelity of his frontier tales 
suggest that in the interest of posterity 
he ought to give us three volumes more 
of this sort for Porto Rico, Alaska, and 
the Philippine Islands. 


The Hand on the Latch. By Mary Chol- 
mondeley. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 

It is hard to believe that the extraor- 
dinary preface here printed was actual- 
ly written by way of introduction to the 
four tales which make up the volume. 
This 's an utterance of an old-fashioned 
and well-nigh obsolete type—hardly par- 
alleled in recent literature unless (to 
compare small things with greater) in 
Swinburne’s late “Ded!catory Epistle” 
to his collected poems. It was still com- 
mon enough two or three generations 
ago, as in some of Bulwer’s prefaces; 
but we have come to expect greater reti- 
cence, or at least greater self-command. 
If an author has his grievances, he is 
usually content to air them in letters to 
the press, or through the vicarious of- 
fices of the literary gossip. But the 
present writer has harked back to the 





ancient method of prefixing a personal 
plaint to the literary product as offered 
for sale. The result is a lively, if un- 
dignified and irrelevant effusion, of 
some dozen pages. The art cles of com- 
plaint are two: first, that the author of 
“Red Pottage,” though she has “been 
writing books for five-and-twenty years,” 
has found it difficult to make people be- 
lieve that she wrote them; and, second, 
that she has been wrongfully, persis- 
tently, and maliciously accused of put- 
ting real people into said books, with in- 
tent to ridicule and decry. Her assevera- 
tion and denial are embroidered with 
anecdote and irritably facetious com- 
ment. To say the truth, one might not 
unreasonably hesitate to connect the au- 
thorship of the remarkably finished sto- 
ries which make up the body of the 
book with that of this so-called preface. 
There appears to be nothing libellous in 
them. It may be that the Aunt Emmy 
of “St. Luke’s Summer,’ and the sup- 
posed lady-author who tells the story 
called “The Lowest Rung.”’ may be trac- 
ed to real life by some imag native Eng- 
lish reader. The irony of the latter nar- 
rative is well-sustained, its stark sub- 
stance surviving and s!ining through 
the wretched little affectations of the 
narrator. Th‘s note of irony is, in fact, 
characteristic of ali these stories. Each 
of them dwells in its own way upon the 
uncertainties of human character. In 
each of them there is a contrast drawn 
between greatness and littleness of soul, 
the magnanimity appearing in an unex- 
pected quarter, or in an unexpected 
guise. The title story—with its rather 
vague American setting—is perhaps the 
most striking of them. 


Love Among the Chickens: A Story of 
the Haps and Mishaps on an English 
Chicken Farm. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
New York: The Circle Publishing Co. 


This cheerful tale has its tectnical 
surprises. Whether or not they are 
worth while is a question; nevertheless, 
an author who begins his book in the 
third person, changes abruptly to the 
first, and ends with dialogue and stage 
directions, probably has reasons for his 
proceedings, and it would be interesting 
to know them. The ordinary reader is 
likely to believe that the author has, 
in his first change, abandoned a great 
advantage. The hero, who up to that 
time has been as amus'ng as the re- 
maining characters, at once becomes, in 
his function of narrator, a semi-serious 
person, and subtracts by so much from 
the possibilities of the book. 

Apart from this, the tale fulfils its 
aim of pleasant entertainment. Of the 
Jacobean school, yet with a higher so- 
cial sphere than that preferred by the 
author of “Many Cargoes,” it shows the 
actions of persons who take themselves 
soberly. They endeavor to manage a 
Devonshire chicken-farm, though they 
have little more than a hopeful knowl- 
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edge of the reproductive possibilities of . 


the hen. Hope likewise forms the larg- 
er part of their capital. A dog and a cat 
enliven the situation. Th’s venture is 
mixed up with a love affair, which in 
its turn is complicated by an irascible 
parent and a highly artificial rescue. A 
golf-match, cleverly managed by the 
author, who is well supported by the 
hero, brings about a happier end to the 
love affair than comes to the ch'cken 
enterprise. The book has brisk move- 
ment, and a bright style, which, though 
unable to handle the plot without shift- 
ing grips, is quite adequate to the minor 
incidents. 


In the Wake of the Green Banner. By 
Eugene Paul Metour. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This book borders perilously upon 
sound and fury with the Shakesperean 
connotation. The writer evidently has 
still to learn that a good story is not to 
be constructed entirely of local color and 
tumultuous actieon. A dash of barbaric 
color is as stimulating as a clash of 
brass—but a camaieu of scarler and 
orange and an orchestra of cymbals 
leave one with a degree of weariness be- 
yond the power of neutral tones to com- 
pass. The story will possess its gr 2at- 
est interest for those who have visited 
the places described and can thrill with 
pleasant reminiscence and proud rec- 
ognition at sight of the Arab words 
and phrases that plentifully lard the 
text. It is doubtful whether such read- 
ers, however, will find their hunger to 
revisit the desert in any wise whetted 
by the adventures of Mr. Metour’s char 
acters, who stumble through a _ wilder- 
ness of battle, murder, and slow death 
by torture to a not altogether convinc- 
ing happy end. It is hardly the book 
to choose as a travelling companion for 
friends about to sa‘l for Africa. 


Scheiternde Deutschen. Von Moeller van 
den Bruck. Minden i. W.: J. C. C. 
Bruns’ Verlag. 

Deutsche Geschichte. Von Einhart. 
Leipzig: Dieterich’schen Verlags-buch- 
handlung. 

Concise, vigorous, and leaving no 
‘doubt as to what the author thinks, the 
volume from Van den Bruck, in his ser- 
les on “Die Deutschen,” may easily prove 
one of the notable volumes by a Ger- 
man dealing with the modern history of 
the country, and especially the reign of 
Emperor William. He approaches the 
present Schauplatz with a series of ex- 
cursions into the history of the early 
Germans, and in this way seeks to point 
out how Germanic tradition has served 
as a foundation for the magnificent 
work of Bismarck and the Kaiser, and 
to what extent it must now be aban- 
doned by those who would break with 
‘the narrower tradition and make of 
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twentieth-century Germany a great na- 
tion of the world. Passing from a dis- 
cussion of Goethe and his relations to 
the past, his own period, and the future 
—a future that in many respects Goethe 
never dreamed of, so that, to a certain 
extent, ane may say that Goethe began 
with Walter and Wolfram and ended 
with himself—Van den Bruck reviews 
the raw, wild times of Armin, the tragic 
tate of Alarich, the brilliant exploits of 
Frederick I, and goes on to the more 
brilliant sway of Maximilian. The next 
stepping-stone he finds in Stein, the 
stanch opponent of Napoleon and the 
prophet of Prussia, who, like Goethe, 
Schiller, and many others of their time. 
was tempted to emigrate to America, 
being tired of the old régime, and allur- 
ed by the prospects of the New World. 


All these historical-biographical es- 
says, which form the greater part of 
the volume and lead to the discussion of 
present-day problems in Germany, are 
just such studies as should be made oc- 
casionally for every nation, to stimulate 
a healthy interest in its past: and they 
contribute to a better understanding of 
the author’s view, at least, of what 
Germany has come to be, or is striving 
after. In Bismarck, for example,’ anoth- 
er manifestation with Nietzsche of late 
yerman effort to reach the highest, Van 
den Bruck finds the embodiment of Ar- 
min, Barbarossa, and Stein. To a par- 
tial extent only have the Germans un- 


| de-stood the greatness of Bismarck and 


wiat he did for Germany; but just as 
the Americans are coming more and 
more to realize the worth of Lincoln, s9 
Bismarck each year grows ‘n the hearts 
and minds of his countrymen, until al 
ready a certain kind of Bismarck-wor 
ship has been established. Nor has this 
appreciation of Bismarck suffered in 
the increasing recognition of Emperor 
W'‘lliam and tis worth, a man whom 
Bismarck made, and who, in turn, tried 
to unmake Bismarck 

Wilhelm II is regarded as the true 
exponent of the present German people 
at least in all matters pertaining to 
national or public l'fe. He _ started 
public life as an optimist, and no one 
has done for Germany what he has 
accomplished in bringing industry to a 
high and successful stage, in insisting 
that Social'sm, and other movements 
likely to entangle Germany through 
bonds of sympathy with other peoples, 
should be regarded solely as German 
problems, and in steering Germany as 
a great political power into a position 
of first rank among the other leading 
nations, and, keeping her there, all in 
all, as a great factor for peace. Where 
the Emperor has failed, and failed mis- 
erably, is that he has not stuck to his 
last as a political shoemaker, but has 
posed as an interpreter and dictator of 
the fine arts. It is not to he dented 
that, here and there, the Kalser has 
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shown insight into art, as when he 
suggested the Siegesallee and other in 
novations for Berlin, by which he ex- 
pected to make Berlin the handsomest 
city in the world; but the environment 
of the Schloss in Berlin still remains a 
muddle, and some day, perhaps, the 
Kaiser will awake to discover that his 
whole dream of directing the art ex- 
pression of his people has ended in 
flasco. Meanwhile, through his leader 
ship in some matters, and against his 
will in others, the nation is marching on, 
though somewhat scattered in energy; 
“business” jis the one thought of the 
Americans, and “time is money” the 
controlling impulse of the English. 
while the Germans grope and experi- 
ment. Soon, however, they too must 
find a motto that will adequately ex 
press their mission in the century 
their call to do; and perhaps it will be 
none other than the motto in English 
“The Germans to the front!” 

tn “Deutsche Geschichte,” by ‘“‘Ein- 
hart’ (probably Fritz Lienhard of Wetl- 
mar), we have a popular history of the 
Germans in Germany and beyond the 
seas, Of value to the foreign reader as 
showing the probable popular feeling in 
the Fatherland concerning various ques- 
tions of moment 
ment of the history of the Germans in 


Judged by ‘ts treat- 


the United States, the work is accurate 
and sympathetic. A good share of the 
credit for America’s success, based on 
the service rendered to Washington by 
Herkheimer, Von Steuben, Kalb, and 
others, is claimed for the Germans, and 
some regret is expressed that, of the 
5,000,000 Germans who came to the 
United States between 1820-1900 so 
little of enduring, distinctly German 
character should survive. There is also 
an interesting review of the Germans in 
Brazil and other parts of South Amer- 
ica, coupled with the assertion that. “on 
the highest of state authority,” it may 
be accepted that the Germans have 
never thought of establishing a political 
power on the Western Continent 


lhe Basis of Ascendancy: A Discussion 
of Certain Principles of Public Pol- 
icy involved in the Development of 
the Southern States. By Edgar Gard- 
ner Murphy New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1.50 net 
Ttis is a volume [!ntercalated between 
the author's “The Present South" and 
a new work of similar tenor which he 
is soon to publish. It seems to be not 
so much left-over material, as surplus 
philosophizing, which Mr. Murphy here 
utilizes. For the work i¢ almost pure 
abstraction. The writer's mind seems to 
move most easily amid symbole it is 
seldom that one reads a book which is 
so little drenched in fact. Mr. Murphy 
delights in such phrases as “the poten- 
tial units of a demonstrated social 








HS 


achievement,” “racial repugnanc'es aris- 
ing within the legislative indirections of 
mentions scarce a name, 
the 


were in vacuo. This in- 


the State”: he 


cites no statistics, writes almost 


whole time as it 


tellectual habit may be due in part to 
the confining ill-health from which he 
has so unfortunately suffered; but it 


certainly makes his book hard reading. 
One finds one’s self longing for illustra- 
for hard for anything 
concrete, after long stretch of this 
metaphysics about “the negro” without 
the introduction of one actual and living 


tion, realities, 


a 


black man. 

Mr has frankly is it un- 
consciously ?—chosen for the title of his 
book a word which is steeped in tyranni- 
cal and hateful associat'ons. The “ascend- 
ancy party” is the name by which Irish- 
men have for four generations reproach- 
ed their oppressors. Mr. Murphy’s 
“Ascendancy” that of white over 
black in the South. He seeks to estab- 
lish its philosophic basis. With all of 
his philosophy, if we understand it, it 
would impossible for us to agree; 
but we can at least recognize a brave 
and generous spirit jn this Southerner 
writing primar'ly for Southerners. By 
whatever dubious halting theories 
he accounts for what has been done in 
the past, he faces the future as one who 
would see justice done lest white and 
black and all our political order perish 
together. Mr. Murphy is for negro edu- 
for qualified negro suffrage, and, 
for placing the open door of 


Murphy or 


is 


be 


or 


cation 
in general 
before the colored 
men and women of the South. We can 
indicate the attitude of this pro 
gressive Southerner, and best attain the 


hope and opportun'ty 
best 


purposes of our review, by quoting here 


and there from his pages: 


The fundamental issue is not what we 
will do with the negro, but what we—with 
t! negro as the incident or provocation of 
our ? f t will de with our Insti 

I h-enem of race Integrity are 
the whit n wl have hecome the stri- 
lent opponents of negro development. The 
f the ra s despair are among 
t! f ! disintegration. The pro- 
me f racial fusion, the real, though un- 

ng, apostl of amalgamation, are no 
lor r tl Abolitionists of the East, but 
the inti-negro extremiats of every section 
vho in thelr war upon the opportunities of 
th iker race would put the foundations 

f ite interr upon the shifting and dis- 
solving ba of ita self-contempt 

The real question is not as to whether 
t} vorthy negro haa, as yet any very 
marked political capacity, but as to whether 
the attitude of the State toward such ca- 
pacity as he has, is to be that of develop- 
ment or repression. Is it to the interest of 
the State that there should be perpetuated 


within ite limits a vast politically excluded 
a population of permanent non- 
the 
responsibilities of suffrage? 

onsistent with the 


It 


population 


participants in Interests, Inspirations, 


Democracy is wholly 


tion of suffrage declares, how- 


restric 


The Nation. 


ever, that such restrictions shall bear no 
stigma of class, and that any fraction of 
our citizenship, under the provisions of the 
local State, shall be excluded—if excluded 
at all—only on the common terms. 


By Clara Crawford 
New York: Henry 


Builders of Spain. 
Perkins. 2 vols. 
Holt & Co. $5. 
The history of Spain, especially pre- 

vious to the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 

bella, is so little known to English- 
speaking readers that it affords a most 
attractive field for the conscientious 
and scholarly investigator. Unfortu- 
nately, the prevailing ignorance of Span- 
ish history also furnishes an opportu- 
nity, too often improved, for untrained 
persons to put forth shallow and worth- 
less volumes with considerably less risk 
of detection than if they followed more 
familiar paths. The present work is 
an egregious example of the latter class. 
Its first two hundred pages are occu- 
pied with a curiously jumbled account of 
the history of Spain from Celt-Iberian 
times to the present, which is little 
more than a series of glimpses of the 
biographies of different monarchs, se- 
lected arbitrarily and without rhyme or 
reason; the remainder consists of scat- 
tering descriptions, chiefly architectural, 
of the principal towns and provinces of 
the land, into which a host of the less 
credible legends of Spanish history are 
interwoven with cons'stent inaccuracy. 

Wrong dates, misspellings and mis- 

translations, loose and meaningless sen- 





tences abound. The arrival of the Visi- 
goths took place in 414, but they did 
not “overrun the entire peninsula” un- 
til the later part of the sixth century, 


| when Leovigild conquered the Suevi; 
both events, in this book, are crowded 
into the years 417-19. The dates of 








the reign of James the Conqueror are 
1213-76, not 1214-74. The overthrow of 
the Ommeyades at Damascus occurred 
thousand years earlier 
would have us be 
and “Covadongo” 
given as the scene 
of Pelayo. Al- 
Asturias would 
scarcely to the title 
“Il Castro.” The “c” in “Provence” 
is invariably burdened with a cedilla. 
“Bertrand de Guesclin” is an unprece- 
dented designation for the French war- 
rior, and “Pomponias Mela” for the Ro- 
man geographer. We learn with sur- 
prise that Hapsburg Burgundy in 1500 
“included Dauphiny”; and the state- 
ment that Richelieu, Mazarin, and 
Louls XIV were “the great protagonists 
of Philip III and Philip IV in the field 
of European stateemanship” is meaning- 
less 


than one 
this book 
“Covadonga 


more 
than 
lieve. 
are alternately 
of the 
fonzo 


resistance 
of the 
have answered 


II 


But it is useless to continue with oth- 
er examples of this sort. Any one with 
time to waste can find plenty for him- 
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valuable information, there might be 
some palliation for them, but it does 
not. It is as ill-arranged and ill-propor- 
tioned in its main features as it is un- 
trustworthy in detail, Even the archi- 
tectural descriptions, which are better 
than the rest, are clearly inferior to 
those in the standard works. The illus- 
trations, which are numerous, well- 
chosen, and admirably executed, form 
the sole bright spot in the entire two 
volumes. 


Science. 


THE DARWIN CELEBRATION 
CAMBRIDGE. 


CampripncE, Eng., June 26. 

Representative scientists from all 
parts of the world have assembled at 
this university the present week to do 
homage to Charles Darwin. The occa- 
sion is the centenary of his birth and 
the fiftieth ann:versary of the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Species. The cele- 
bration was instituted by the univer- 
sity where he graduated, but the centre 
of the observance has been Christ Col- 
lege, where he studied. His room at the 
top of the second staircase in the first 
quadrangle was accessible to visitors, 
while a collection of memorials of the 
great scholar had been arranged in a 
series of rooms on the ground floor. This 
contained an interesting series of por- 
traits of Darwia at different periods of 
his life, as well as of his distinguished 
father, Erasmus Darwin, and of his 
family; also the scientific instruments 
used by him in his famous five years’ 
voyage in the Beagle, medals and di- 
plomas conferred by various scientific 
societies; while upon the walls hung 
early caricatures and lampoons directed 
at his doctrine of the origin of species. 
The identical image of a monkey, in 
spectacles, with banjo, and in bright 
dancing costume, which was lowered 
from the gallery of the Senate House 
by wicked studeats when Darwin re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of laws in 
1877, had also a place amid more sacred 
relics. Among the numerous manu- 
scripts and letters is the original draft 
of the “Origin of Species,” written in 
pencil upon large sheets. Later revi- 
sions, also present, show the author's 
unwearied care in revision and in the 
elaboration of details. The bronze bust 
of Mr. Darwin by William Couper of 
New York, which was presented to the 
university by Professor Osborn of the 
Museum of Natural History, stood at 
the head of one room and received very 
favorable comment. 


IN 


The exercises began on Tuesday eve 
ning, with a reception of delegates and 
other invited guests by the chancellor 





self. If the book contained any really 





of the university, Lord Rayleigh, in 
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Fitzwilliam Museum. The chancellor, in 
his official robes, stood at the head of 
the staircase and greeted all as they 
arrived. The scene was brilliant. The 
members of the Senate wore hoods and 
bands, the doctors scarlet, while the 
foreign delegates wore robes of various 
colors, the rectors of foreign universi- 
ties mantles and chains. The grounds 
of Peterhouse College, which are con- 
nected with those of the Museum, were 
illuminated and were open for the re- 
ception of guests. The real exercises of 
the celebration began on Wednesday 
morning at ten o’clock in the Senate 
House with an address of welcome by 
the chancellor, and the presentation of 
and addresses by the delegates of the 
various universities and learned socie- 
ties which were represented. There 
were about two hundred and forty deie- 
gates present; of these seventy-eight 
were from the United States and an 
equal number from Germany. The dele- 
gates were grouped according to coun- 
tries, and announced in that order, be- 
ginning with America and ending with 
Switzerland, the British representatives 
following the foreign, beginning with 
the colonies in Africa and ending with 
the delegates from England, Scotland, 
and Wales. Among the most heartily 
applauded were Metchnikoff, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and especially the sons of the 
great scientist, Sir George Howard Dar- 
win, Francis Darwin, William Erasmus 
Darwir, and Major Leonard Darwin. 
Naturally, much time was consumed in 
presenting so many memorials. Brief 
addresses followed, eulogizing the work 
of Darwin, by Professor Hertwig of Ber- 
lin, in German; Professor Metchnikoff 
of the Pasteur Institute,in French: Dr 
Ray Lankester, and Dr. H. F. Osborn. 
The last address was one of the most 
attractive of the occasion. Dr. Osborn 
said: 


Through John Harvard of Emmanuel, 
Cambridge became the mother of our col- 
leges. Did not Emmanuel beget Harvard, 
and Harvard beget Yale, and Yale beget 
Princeton and other descendants to the 
third and fourth generation? They 
saluted the venerable but ever-youthful 
ancestor of many of the American univer- 
sities, academies, and institutes of science, 
national and State museums represented 
here, and, in large part, guided by the true 
sons of the true daughters of the Alma 
Mater on the Cam. A son of Yale suc- 
ceeded a son of Harvard as President of 
the United States. If your university men 
were leading the empire, theirs in America 
were leading the nation. To them Darwin, 
more than any other naturalist, seemed 
greatest in the union of a high order of 
genius with rare simplicity and transpar- 
ency of thought. In conclusion, they, 
the delegates, naturalists, and friends, de- 
sired to present to Christ's College as a 
memorial of their visit a 
Charles Darwin in bronze, the work of 
their countryman, William Couper, a por- 
trait which they trusted would convey to 
this and future generations of Cambridge 


thus 


portrait of 





The Nation. 


Students some impression of the 
simplicity as well as of the 


rugged 
intellectual 
grandeur of the man they revered and non- 
ored 

Prof. Oscar Hertwig spoke in German 
of Cambridge as the centre of Darwin's 
influence, and referred to the immense 
effect of Darwinian thought 
minds of German scientists. 
Metchnikoff spoke impressively and 
with marked emphasis of the effect and 
the extent of Darwin's 
France. He laid upon 
Darwin's influence upon pathological re- 
search of the future of which he 
spoke most hopefully. Dr. Ray Lankes- 
ter’s address was technical and 
not without a strong controversial sug- 
gestion, the only note of this kind in 
the entire proceedings. 


upon the 


Professor 


teaching in 


especial stress 


more 


In the afternoon, a garden party was 
given by the Master and 
Christ's College to the 
guests. This enabled the guests to meet 
familiarly, to visit Darwin's room, and 
to inspect the 


Fellows of 


delegates and 


Darwin memorials. The 


bewildering variety of academic cos- 
tume and decoration was here witnessed 
to its full 
could interpret 
many fashions in the different universi- 


ties, 


extent. Few of the guests 


the significance of the 
distinguishing the various facul- 
ties and degrees. 

The banquet held on Wednesday eve 
ning was one of the most brilliant func- 
tions of the celebration. It was given in 
the new Examination Hall in Pembroke 
Street, which was used for the first time 
on this occasion. More than five hundred 
were present. Among the guests at the 
the chancellor pre 
Roland 
who wore the costume of the Fren 
stitute; the Duke of Northumberland; 
the Rt. Hon. Arthur Balfour, in the 


scarlet doctor’s gown of Cambridge: the 


high table, at which 


sided, were Princes Bonaparte 


ch In- 


Bishop of Ely; the Dean of Westmir 
Sir Edward Fry, 
of England at the Hague Conferenve 
Viscount Esher, Master of the Rolls; 
Lord Collins, Mayor of Cambridge, and 


ster; the representative 


many others. The academic gown was 
generally worn. 
The striking 


was the address 


feature of the banquet 
by the Rt. Hon. Ar 
thur Balfour, who introduced the toast 
to Darwin. I have heard Mr. Balfour fre 
quently in the House of Commons and 
always admired his readiness and ver- 
satility in defending any position which 
he assumed, involving often the most 
adroit dialectics, but I have never heard 
him, when the constructive and appre- 
ciative element in more 
beautifully and nobly revealed. Mr. Bal- 
four’s books have shown his capacity 
for clear and discriminating philosophic 


thought. The charm of his manner and 


oratory was 


his winning personality, which trans 


form hostile opponents into personal 


friends, were never more delightfully 





manifested. 





| sess an 









William Erasmus Darwin, the eldest 
son of Charies Darwin, del.vered, with 
many touches of humor, a most simple 
and reverent description of his father 
in his home relations. This was a prom- 
inent note in all the exercises, namely, 
tte beautiful nature of the great scien 
tist Other addresses at the banquet 
Professor Arrltenius of the No 
bel Institute, Stockholm, 
good Engl sh, anc by 
Poulton of Oxford. The chancellor said 
there were no lips from which a Cam 


were by 
delivered in 


very Professor 


bridge man would more gladly hear his 
toast than from an Oxford man 

On Thursday morning a 
concluding exercise of the 


second and 
celebration 


was held in the Senate House. Twen- 
ty-one degrees were conferred upon 
the delegates, three upon Americans, 
viz.. Professor Loeb of the Univer 
sity of California, Professor WIil- 
son of New York University, and 


Walcott, 
Smithsonian Institution 


secretary of the 
Other notable 


Professor 


delegates who received this honor were 
Prince Roland Bonaparte, the grandson 
of Prince 


Lucien, one of the younger 


brothers of Napoleon the Great: Profes 
sor Perrier of the Institute of France; 
Professor Hoeffding of Copenhagen, and 
Francis Darwin, “one of the illustrious 
sons of his fat!er,”’ as the public orator 
announced Professor Sandys, the gol 


den-mouthed orator, was never more 


happy than in his characterizations, 
in classical Latin of the achieve- 
ments of these modern heroes of 
science The public orator must pos- 


knowledge of the 
Profes 
cor Sandys is tall, with a face of strik- 
ectuality He 


omniscient 
attainments of every candidate 
ing intell 


portray ed Prince 


sonaparte “as a second Cesar, bearing 


} 


is victor'ous eagles to a new world 


Surely, only carping criticism can call 
in question such a felicity of expression, 
even if exuberant in pra'‘se, on an occa 
like this 
pressed at the absence of 
Alfred Ru 


sel Wallace, from the exercises, whose 


ion Much regret was ex 
Darwin's 
great friend and compeer, 
age alone prevented his presence \ 
telegram of salutation was sent to him 
by the delegates through the vice-chan 
cellor 

The final gathering, 
meeting held by 


from 


the Royal Society, w 


apart 


of a personal character. and was held 


in the cloisters of Trinity College. The 
members of Charles Darwin's family 
welcomed the delegates and invited 


guests 

Thus closed one of the most notable 
in the 
Probably no other name among the bril- 
liant discoverers in science of the last 
century could have 
gathering. Much 
success of the 


gatherings history of 


science 


atcracted such a 
of the credit of the 
indertaking was due to 


the honorary secretaries, J. W. Clark 
and A. C. Seward, but mainly to the lat- 
ter. W. T. Hewer 
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The Fireless Cook Book. By Margaret 
J. Mitchell. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.25 

is the number of culinary 


Great as 
guides, none of them competes with 
Miss Mitchell's “Fireless Cook Book,” 
which touches fresh ground and marks 
a new epoch in the art of preparing 
food. If housewives throughout the 
land understood the bearing of the book 
on their comfort and happiness, it would 
be the “best seller” of the year. As the 
author remarks: 


Does the idea appeal to you of putting 
your dinner on to cook and then going 
visiting, or to the theatre, or sitting down 
to read, write, or sew, with no further 
thought for your food until it is time to 
serve it? It sounds like a fairy tale to 
gay that you can bring food to the boiling 
point, put it into a box of hay, and leave 
it for a few hours, returning to find it 
cooked, and often better cooked than in any 


other way. Yet it is true. 


The fireless cooker has long been 
known to Norwegians, and in Germany 
its use is becoming quite general. In 
this country the army has found it a 
great boon, and families are becoming 
gradually interested in the wonders told 
of it. Not a few of the adventurous 
women, however, have been disappo.nt- 
ed in their experiments with it. and 
have come to the conclusion that it is 
not practical, has too limited a scope, 
fails to cook starchy food, and that there 
is little economy in using it. What these 
women needed was a guide to show 
them that the fault was not with the 
cooker, but with the cook. Miss Mitch- 
ell points out that, in reality, there is 
a saving of up to 90 per cent. in fuel, 
beside the great saving of time already 
referred to; that with the aid of the in- 
sulated oven, which is the latest develop- 
ment of the firelees cooker, and to which 
she devotes a special chapter, the vari- 
of foods that can be cooked in this 
way is greatly increased; that the ab- 
sence of heat and odors in the kitchen 
is an advantage not to be overlooked; 
that in the matter of flavor there is a 
distinct gain in fireless cookery, and 
well-flavored food is not only more en- 
joyable but also more digestible than 
such food as is usually cooked in our 
kitchens: and, finally, that the bearing 
of fireless cookery upon the servant 
problem is of superlative importance. 
As the author remarks, “when cooking 
no longer ties one to the kitchen, is no 
longer a labor that monopolizes one’s 
time, dishevels one's person, and exas- 
perates the temper, the cook may g0. 
We shall save her wages, her food, her 
room, and her waste, and have more time 
to spend in ways that bring a more éat- 


ety 


isfactory return.” No doubt, in due 
course of time, there will be experts 
who will take care of our cooking 


boxes. One man or woman could easily 


visit a dozen houses each forenoon, 
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start the lunches and dinners, return in 
the afternoon to prepare for the break- 
fast; and the cost per family would be 
small. 

Fireless cookers can now be bought 
of various sizes and degrees of effi- 
c'ency. Miss Mitchell's book gives clear 
directions also to those who wish to 
make their own hayboxes. No phase 
of the question is overlooked. She has 
found that full understanding of the 
management of the boxes has resulted 
in complete success, “followed inevita- 
bly by enthusiasm”; but there are pit- 
falls to be avoided, among them over- 
cooking and undercooking, but these 
can readily be shunned by following her 
advice. The question of seasoning is 
discussed, and there are chapters on 
soups, cereals, various kinds of meats, 
desserts, etc., with hints as to how to 
tell good material from bad. In sbort, 
it is a complete cook book for the fire- 
Jess method up to date; there are reci- 
pes telling how long each kind of 
food should remain in the cooker; 
menus for various occasions; recipes 
tor cooking in small or large quantities, 
or for the sick; and there is an appen- 
dix relating to experiments illustrating 
the scientific as well as the practical 
side of fireless cookery. 





SIMON NEWCOMB. 


Prof. Simon Newcomb died at his home 
n Washington early Sunday morning of 
the first symptoms of which ap- 
last September. The members of 
his family were at his bedside when the 
end came. Though of American lineage, he 
was born in Wallace, Cumberland County, 
Nova Scotia, on the 12th of March, 18365. 
He was educated at home, but in 1853 left 
Canada for Maryland, where he found em- 
ployment as a teacher for two or three 
years. Then he had the good fortune to 
form the acquaintance of Joseph Henry, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and Julius E. Hilgard, superintendent or 
he United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. who were greatly impressed by his 
aptitude for mathematics, and in 1857 se- 
cured his appointment as a computer on 
the United States Nautical Almanac. The 
office of the Nautical Almanac was then in 
Cambridge, which gave the young scholar 
an opportunity to enter the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School, from which he was graduated 
in 1858, remaining three years as a gradu- 
ate student. 
While in 


cancer, 
peared 


Cambridge, he found time to 
plan and execute a notable piece of as- 
tronomical work. This was the computa- 
tion of the orbits of the asteroids re- 
volving about the sun between Mars and 
Jupiter. His first calculations were made 
on four of the asteroids in 1859, and at- 
tracted much attention when presented at 
the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Spring- 
field, where he exhibited a diagram show- 
ing the changes in the orbits during thou- 
sands of years. In 1860, he published his 
general mathematical theory on this sub- 
ject, and the treatise quickly won for him 
an international reputation. 








In 1861, he was appointed professor of 
mathematics in the United States navy and 
transferred to Washington. In 1870, hav- 
ing been already elected a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, be was sent 
to observe a total eclipse of the sun, visi- 
ble on the Mediterranean, and established 
a station at Gibraltar. Unfortunately, the 
principal observations were prevented by 
clouds, but he seized the opportunity to 
make certain original studies concerning 
the minor motions of the moon. Lunar 
tables showing the recognized motions of 
the moon were already in existence, notably 
those constructed by Hansen and published 
by the British government in 1857; but 
even before 1870, it had been found that 
the observed positions of the earth’s satellite 
did not correspond with the computed po- 
sitions, as shown by error in the calcuia- 
tion of the eclipses and in other ways; but 
the problem had not been solved. Newcomb 
at once attacked it, visiting different ob- 
servatories and consulting the earliest rec- 
ords extant. The task was not abandoned 
until formule had been found for con- 
structing accurate lunar tables. 

He now applied himself to the accurate 
determination of the “elements of the solar 
system,” including the measurement of the 
dimensions, weights, and orbits of the 
principal planets, the larger asteroids, and 
the more important satellites or planetary 
moons. This work was carried forward in 
connection with official duty as opportunity 
offered. As early as 1867 he had published 
a final memoir on the secular variations of 
the orbits of the asteroids; this was fol- 
lowed in 1874 by results of investigations 
concerning the orbit of the planet Uranus. 
The final researches into the motions of the 
mcon were published in 1876, and other 
results were set forth at frequent inter- 
vals in official reports, as well as in unof- 
ficial scientific papers. 

In 1877 he was appointed senior professor 
of mathematics in the United States navy, 
with the relative rank of captain, and su- 
perintendent of the Nautical Almanac Of- 
fice, which he held until 1897, when he re- 
tired with the relative rank of rear-ad- 
miral. In 1884 he was appointed professor 
of mathematics and astronomy in Johns 
Hopkins University. This post he resigned 
in 1893, but was reappointed in 1898. For 
a number of years he was professor of 
astronomy at Columbia University, and his 
services were called into requisition, « 
course, when the Lick Observatory, in Cal- 
ifornia, was in course of establishment. He 
helped materially in the preparation of the 
equipment, and passed on the glass and 
mountings of the great telescope. 

A list of the various volumes and essays 
published by Professor Newcomb would fill 
several columns. Among the most impor- 
tant may be mentioned those “On the Sec- 
ular Variations and Mutual Relat‘ons o 
the Orbits of the Asteroids.”’ “‘An Investiga- 
tion of the Orbit of Neptune, with General 
Table of Its Motion,” ‘‘Researches on the 
Motion of the Moon,” “Measure of the Ve- 
locity of Light,” and “Development of the 
Perturbative Function and Its Derivative 
in Sines and Cosines of the Eccentric 
Anomaly, and in Powers of the Eccentrici- 
ties and Inclinations."”” He also wrote a 
series of textbooks on algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, logarithms, calculus, and as- 
tronomy, besides his well-known general 
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work on “Popular Astronomy.” On finance 
and political economy he published several 
beoks, including the “A, B, C of Finance,” 
and many articles in the magazines. One 
of his latest essays was on the subject of 
aeronautics. He thought that airships 
might be useful in scouting expeditions, but 
doubted whether they could ever be de- 
veloped for carrying freight or passengers 
commercially. 

He was a member of the leading scien- 
tifie societies of this country, including 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, of which he was president 
in 1877, and the National Academy of Sci- 
ence, of which he was vice-president from 
1883 to 1889. He was the first president of 
the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search. During his long and busy life he 
was the recipient of all the ordinary and 
many special honors from most of the 
learned institutions and associations of the 
world. 





Samuel Edward Warren, at one time pro- 
fessor of descriptive geometry in the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, and after 
wards in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has died at the age of seventy- 
seven. He published a long list of text- 
books, beginning with “General Problems 
in Descriptive Geometry” (1860), and end- 
ing with “Descriptive Geometry” (1904). 

A dispatch from Paris announces the 
death last Sunday of Henri-Francois Peu- 
defer de Parville, the scientific writer and 
editor of La Nature. M. de Parville was 
born in 1839, at Evreux. He was an officer 
of the Legion of Honor, and had received 
decorations from Italy, Turkey, and Greece. 
He wrote many articles on scientific sub- 
jects for the Journal des Débats, the Jour- 
nat Offciel, and other publications. His 
books are: “‘Causeries scientifiques,”’ “La 
Planéte Mars,”’ and “La Clef de la Science.” 


Art. 


Geofroy Tory, Painter and Engraver: 
First Royal Printer; Reformer of 
Orthography and Typography under 
Francois I. An Account of His Life 
and ‘Works, by Auguste Bernard. 
Translated by George B. Ives. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. Edition 
limited to 350 copies. $37.50 net. 


Of Geofroy Tory, royal printer to 
Francois I, classical scholar, poet, re- 
former of French orthography, book- 
seller, designer, miniaturist, so high an 
opinion has existed among collectors 
that the lack of an authoritative biog- 
raphy in English and of means of be- | 
coming familiar with his crisp designs 
has been a constant surprise. This is | 
actually the first English translation | 
of Auguste Bernard's “Geofroy Tory, | 
peintre et graveur,” the earliest edi- | 
tion of which was published in 1857, | 
the second edition, embodying later dis- | 
coveries, in 1865. No other work has 
since appeared in rivalry to this. The 
thoroughness of M. Bernard’s researches | 
has been attested by A. W. Poliard of 








the British Museum Library, who has 





said that “they are so well done that no 
one has any excuse for going over the 
ground again.” The same authority sev- 
eral years ago regretted that no French 
publisher since the development of mod- 
ern processes of reproduction has had 
the enterprise to substitute proper illus- 
trations for the meagre and not partic- 
ularly faithful woodcuts which accom- 
pany M. Bernard's commentary, and 
which have so disappointed readers, un- 
familiar with the originals. 

M. Bernard's monograph, as revised 
by him in 1865, was divided into three 
parts: biography, bibliography, and 
iconography. Certain supplementary 
facts are given in appendices. The bio 
graphical sketch contains all that pa- 
tient research has unearthed regarding 
the artist’s career. He was born in hum- 
ble circumstances at Bourges about 
1480. Under favoring patronage he stud- 
ied at the local university, and after- 
wards in Italy, of which he always re- 
tained a grateful memory. In 1504 he 
went to Paris to fill a professorship and 
to edit post-classical Latin authors. 
When he began to take interest in typog- 
raphy is uncertain. It was apparently 
before he made a second journey to 
Italy, on returning from which in 1518 
he began to practice engraving. The 
death of a favorite daughter, Agnes, in 
1522, led to his adopting as the mark of 
his bookshop, a sign of his own grief, 
the Pot Cassé, with its broken jar sig- 
nifying the dissolution of the body; the 
toret which pierces it, Fate; the three 
chains and padlocks, the closing of life 
by the three fatal goddesses. Many vari- 
ants of this symbol appear in books 
which he printed. The results of the 
printer’s studies in the French lan- 
guage and his indignation against the 
rufients, who were changing its nature 
on the pretext of perfecting it, appear- 
ed in the recondite illustrated book, 
“Champ Fleury,” devoted to theories of 
typography and language, which was 
published in 1529, and which made im- 
portant recommendations leading to gen- 
uine linguistic reform. In 1531 Tory 
was appointed King’s Printer to Fran- 
cois I, being the first to hold that office. 
He died not long after, probably be- 
tween June and October, 1533. 

M. Bernard’s bibliography describes 
minutely the books “that we owe to 
Tory, whether as publisher, as author, 
or as bookseller and printer”; the icon- 
ography gives the works “which he en- 
riched with his paintings and engrav- 
ings during twenty years of his life.” 

The justice of Tory’s fame appears 
in any survey of his influence upon con- 
temporaries and immediate successors, 
or of recent developments in the print- 
ing art. His versatility and industry 
were almost incredibly great. M. Ber- 
nard, indeed, maintains that scarcely an 
illustrated volume of any consequence 
was published in Paris during the first 
half of the sixteenth century which does 
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not embody designs and decorative ideas 
evolved or suggested by Tory. A score 
or more of fellow engravers and book 
sellers employed him to engrave their 
private marks. His vignettes, marks, 
and symbols were copied by printers of 
his own and other countries during a 
long period. Ornamentation, for in- 
stance, plainly derived from Tory, has 
lately been noted in specimens of early 
American colonial printing. For a man 
whose first training was literary, his 
draughtsmanship was highly competent 
There is some doubt as to the extent of 
his achievements as a painter; yet the 
productions of the miniaturist of about 
1520, which are signed respectively “G" 
and “Godefroy,” are attributed by M 
Bernard, with apparently good reason, 
to our Tory. As one of the foremost 
philologists of his time, and an en 
thusiastic patriot anxious to contribute 
to the improvement of his mother 
tongue, he was responsible for fixing 
many of the French forms, supplying ac- 
cents and the cedilla, and settling im 
portant questions of orthography. Above 
all, he impressed upon his age the value 
of simplicity, proportion, harmonious 
color, logic, sanity—-qualities which were 
conspicuous in the best French typos 
raphy for a long time after his death, 
and which, it is needless to say, have 
become national characteristics. 

The lessons in style taught by Tory 
to his contemporaries have been effec- 
tively re-read among most of those pres 
ent-day printers who, in plying their 
trade, try also to practise a fine art. In 
contradistinction to some of the arts 
and crafts which affect Gothic and medl- 
#val models, the printing art, following 
the example of the finest work of the 
Italian and French Renaissance, has 
come to depend for its effects upon clear 
beautiful type, good paper, and well-pro 
portioned type-pages. The black illegi 
bility of books supposed to be artistic in 
design because archaic in appearance 
has been succeeded by an 
grayness of tone and by the legibility 
that is the first mark of good printing 
Style is less often than formerly con 
founded with mannerism 

The reputation of the Riverside Press 
Editions as works of fine art, done un 
der the personal supervision of Bruce 
Rogers, will be sustained by this publi 
cation. Although illustrated with re 
productions of designs of varying sizes, 
shapes, and color, selected from many 
sources, and hence lacking in the unity 
that may be achieved when al! the dec 
orative elements have been designed to 
create a single impression, the “Tory” 
is likely to have a high place iu the ser 
jes that began about a decade ago with 
the publication of the “Sonnets and 
Madrigals of Michael Angelo.” The 
pages, viewed individually and in pairs 
are invariably agreeable: although, seen 
serially, their transition from one kind 
of design to another, or to no design, is 


agreeable 
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sometimes a little abrupt. The font of 
type specially cut by Mr. Rogers for 
this edition is admirable for its purpose. 
It is based, naturally, upon the Caslon, 
but with such modifications that a type 
page of the modern book, on a creamy 
hand-made paper, closely resembles a 
characteristic page of one of the better- 
printed books of Tory’s time. It is a 
type laudably free from affectation. 
Judged, indeed, by D. B. Updike’s dic- 
tum, that “the better the style, the less 
dependent it is on ‘earmarks’ or archa- 
isms, peculiar decoration, or whimsi- 
cality,” this new Riverside Caslon is 
nearly perfect. The footnotes are in 
ordinary Caslon. 

The treatment of the problem of re- 
producing Tory’s. ornament deserves 
especial commendation. So competent 
an admirer of the artist’s work as Mr. 
Pollard has said that the faithful re- 
drawing of Tory’s brilliant and digni- 
fied designs is the only method by 
which they can be made to take their 
proper place in relation to the _ type, 
while adequately preserving the char- 
acter of the originals. The limita- 
tions of direct photography, when it is 
a question of translating feeling as well 
as fact, are obvious. The reproduction 
of accidents of coloration due to age, 
and of irregularities resulting from im- 
perfect or careless presswork; the ap- 
pearance of the half-tone on a kind of 
paper for which, if it had existed in 
Tory’s time, a very different illustrative 
treatment would have been adopted— 
these and other infelicities have been 
avoided in the present work by exact 
redrawing of a number of characteris- 
tic designs. Some of the resultant pages 
are more agreeable than others, for Mr. 
Rogers’s type, although harmonizing 
perfectly with the lighter, grayer de- 
signs, is a little overpowered by the 
blacker ornamentation which Tory af- 
fected at one time. Everywhere, how- 
ever, there are evidences of an effort to 
reproduce the printed feeling of the best 
work of the sixteenth century, and to 
conform at the same time to those gen- 
eral principles of the printing art, ad- 
herence to which is giving us to-day, 
amid the Immense output of wretchedly 
done books, not a few notable examples 
of simplicity, reserve, and right senti- 
ment 

Mr. Ives's rendering of the French 
text Is accurate and painstaking, but 
now and then leaves the reader a little 
conscious that it Is a translation. 


More than a year ago the Italian Par- 
lilament appropriated 6,000,000 lire for the 
purchase and excavation of the so-called 
Monumental Zone. This is a sector extend. 
ing from the Arch of Constantine as a point 
and spreading towards the Porta S. Paolo 
(formerly Porta Ostiensis) and the Porta 


Latina. It encloses the Baths of Caracalla, 
and Includes the inner slopes of the Cwlian 
and Aventine hills. The reservation of this 
space is perhaps the great archmological 
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event of our times. There was always 
danger that the growth of the city would 
cover this site, that avenues inconsider- 
ately laid out might lock up acres of 
ground rich in monuments, that ditching 
for drains, gas, etc., might actually destroy 
many valuable remains. Such dangers are 
now measurably averted, though the Royal 
Commission on the Monumental Zone must 
still count upon the good will of Parlia- 
ment and the municipality. Meanwhile, a 
good beginning has been made in expro- 
priating the land. On June 24, Commen- 
datore Boni presented an elaborate plan 
of campaign which the commission prompt- 
ly accepted. 


At the Arch of Constantine the neigh- 
boring foundations will be examined and 
the old Via Triumphalis (now Via di S&S. 
Gregorio), broadened to its original extent, 
or at least sufficiently to give an adequate 
vista toward the Arch. At the south end 
of the Palatine the remains of the 
monument of Septimius Severus will be 
sought. Here the ancient marble plan of 
Rome indicates the presence of fountain 
niches. If possible, these will be again 
supplied with water. At the Circus Maxi- 
mus the level of the via Antoniniana will 
be reached and at the curve of the Circus 
the foundations of the Porta Pompe, built 
81 A. D., should come to light. Toward the 
Porta Capena the ancient roads as they 
are traced will become walks bordered with 
laurel and myrtle, plants which surrounded, 
we read, the neighboring temple of Venus 
Verticordia. To determine the position of 
the Porta Capena itself will be one of the 
main objectives. This will involve going 
down to the level about the Baths of Cara- 
calla, thus revealing their grandiose foun- 
dations. At this gate might be found the 
sepulchre of the Horatii, mentioned by 
Livy, and more certainly the arches of the 
Appian aqueduct of 312 B. c. Outside should 
appear traces and perhaps more of the tem- 
ple built by Marcellus in the third cen- 
tury B. c. Only the vigilance of the Commis- 
sion prevented the cutting of a drain 
through this most sacred site. Near by 
should be also the altar of Honor and Vir- 
tue set up by Augustus in the year 19 B. c. 


The opening of the Applian Way will be 
ascertained, its bordering tombs cleared, 
and the sites of the triumphal arches of 
Verus, Trajan, and Drusus (so-called) ex- 
amined. The intramural portion of the 
Via Latina will be widened to include the 
bordering tombs, and the city will be pe- 
titioned to reserve this road as a pleasure 
drive. Upon the Porta Metronia, which was 
narrowed in the Middle Ages to the mere 
postern it now is, three Roman roads with 
a united width of 140 metres converge. Ac- 
cordingly, this must have been a monu- 
mental gate and the Commission will in- 
vestigate its original form. The Commis- 
sion will buy the triangle between the Ap- 
pian and Latin ways, which contains many 
patrician tombs of the Republic, but for 
the present will not excavate in this area, 


Throughout the Monumental Zone sculp- 
tural and architectural remains will be 
so far as possible left in place, trees and 
shrubs will provide shade, and the ancient 
fountains will be restored. Under this ge- 
nial project of Commendatore Boni there 
is work in hand for many years. It is to 
be hoped that the Royal Commission which 





has already approved the plan in principle 
will now provide for its systematic and 
continuous execution. The important thing 
seems to be a simultaneous advance. The 
piecemeal methods which have been follow- 
ed in too many excavations involve inevit- 
able interruptions in the work and faulty 
coérdination—needless waste, that is, of 
time and money. The generosity of Par- 
liament should quicken in these adminis- 
trators a corresponding imaginative anh 
magnanimous attitude toward their task. 
The pathway of the imagination will prove 
to be also that of economy and efficiency. 


The following awards have been made by 
the Académie des Beaux Arts: The Prix 
Estrade-Delcros (8,000 francs) to Francois 
Emile Ehrmann; the Prix of the Société 
Francaise de Gravure (1,400 francs) to A. 
Lamotte; the Prix Ary Scheffer (6,000 
francs) to M. Boutelié; and the Prix Du- 
rand (3,000 francs) to A. F. Desarrois. 


We regret to report the death on Monday 
of Louis Loeb of New York, the well-known 
artist and illustrator. Mr. Loeb, who was 
forty-two years of age, was staying at his 
summer home in Canterbury when he died. 
When he was nineteen, he drifted to New 
York, and joined as a student the Art 
League, of which he became president in 
1889. He went to Paris, where he spent 
several years, his principal master being 
Géréme. He gained in his first year there 
the premier priz @Watélier at the Beaux 
Arts, and his pictures were hung on the 
line at the Salon. In 1896, he exhibited 
there two portraits, one of which received 
honorable mention. About the same time 
his illustrations in the Century Magazine 
of Janvier’s article on the Greek plays at 
Avignon attracted much attention. In 1901 
he was elected an associate of the Acad- 
emy, and five years later he became an 
Academician. 


From London comes the report of the 
death of A. W. Bayes, the painter and 
etcher. Mr. Bayes was in his seventy- 
seventh year. 


Gustave Jacquet, the French painter, died 
in Paris Monday at the age of sixty-seven. 
He was a pupil of Bouguereau and made 
his début at the Salon of 1864 with two 
genre pictures, Modesty and Sadness; but 
it was not until three years later, when he 
exhibited The Call to Arms, tlat he at- 
tracted any attention. His Sortie de Lans- 
quenets of 1868 was bought by the state. 
He is principally known in this country by 
his pictures of women, for most of which 
his wife posed. 

The death is announced of Louis Mar- 
chetti, a native of Rome, who had studied 
under Fortuny. He lived for many years in 
France and exhibited at the Salon. 


Dr. Richard Muther, the well-known art 
critic and professor of the History of Fine 
Arts at the University of Breslau, has died 
at the age of forty-nine. His “History of 
Modern Painting” ismuchconsulted by Eng- 
lish readers. Among his works in German 
are the following: “Anton Graff,” “Die 
altesten deutschen’ Bilderbibeln,” “Ge- 
schichte der Malerei im i9. Jahrhundert,” 
“Geschichte der Malerei,” “Studien und 
Kritiken,” “Lucas Cranach,” “Geschichte 
der englischen Malerei,” “Renaissance der 
Antike,” “Leonardo da Vinci,” “Francisco 
Goya,” “‘Rembrandt,” “Geschichte der bel- 
gischen Malerei,” “Millet,” and “Courbet.” 
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Finance. 


CROPS AND TARIFFS. 


The basic character of our country’s 
wealth may be far better inferred from 
the crop report, just issued, than from 
the rumors that will soon leak through 
the cracks of the tariff conference com- 
mittee room. The abundance promised 
on a million broad prairies quite 
dwarfs the results, whatever they may 
be, that shall emerge from the covert 
network of Congressional intrigue. The 
ordinary citizen feels for Congress some- 
thing of the superb contempt which 
the English lord felt towards his nig- 
gardly steward. The steward complain- 
ed that the lord’s heir was wasting his 
father’s goods, and got for a reply the 
indifferent remark: “I believe there is 
a good deal to waste.” So Brother Jona- 
than, viewing his three billion prospec- 
tive bushels of corn, is largely indiffer- 
ent to the feverish anxiety at Washing- 
ton about rates and schedules and draw- 
backs and customs courts. 

How vital the yield of agricultural 
staples is to our real industrial welfare, 
may be gauged by the very genuine so- 
licitude that expresses itself in market 
quotations when an unexpected turn for 
better or worse is announced by tele- 
graph. The government report on cot- 
ton a few days ago created almost a 
riot upon the cotton exchanges; where- 
as the final vote in the Senate upon the 
Aldrich bill is received with a languid 
apathy, too profound to simulate the 
pretence of interest. 

The explanation of this attitude of 
the public mind may best be seen when 
we try to realize the magnitude of the 
impending harvest. Of corn alone, there 
is standing over 109,000,000 acres, more 
than 7 per cent. gain over last year. The 
average condition is 6% per cent. bet- 
ter than last year. The statistician of 
the Produce Exchange estimates on this 
basis a total yield of over 3,160,000,000 
bushels, almost 500,000,000 bushels more 
than last year, and over 200,000,000 
bushels in excess of the record crop of 
1906. In its money value, the corn crop 
has long exceeded the total value of 
wheat. Although corn has not yet riv- 
alled wheat and cotton as an article of 
export, its importance as food for live 
stock, as also for men, has made it the 
agricultural crop par excellence in this 
country. The bumper corn crop will be 
the more welcome also because hay, tim- 
othy and clover, does not quite attain 
the dimensions of last year. The broad 
distribution of corn gives it an addi- 
tional importance. it is grown in every 
American latitude. Texas stands third 
only to Illinois and Iowa in corn grow- 
ing, while four of the nine leading 
States in this staple are in the South. 
But while corn bulks largest in Ceres’s 
cornucopia, there is plenty of room for 
other grains. The oat crop is just short 





of a billion bushels, and is only slight- 
ly surpassed in size by the record-break- 
ing crop of 1902. Even wheat, whose 
price with that of flour has risen of 
late, promises to come within a million 
bushels of last year’s output. The hold- 
ings of this prime cereal in farmers’ 
hands have been reduced, however, by 
something like 15,000,000 in the twelve 
months past. The auxiliary staff of life, 
the white potato, covers a larger acre- 
age than last year, while only the apple 
crop has refused to be coaxed back to 
the proportions it reached in 1908. 





The statistics of raw materials imported 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, while 
not yet complete, presage almost unmistaka- 
bly a favorable year for manufacturers. 
Measured by tale and weight, the raw mate- 
rials laid down in our ports have broken 
all records. Their declared valuation, it 's 
true, falls nearly $100,000,000 below the valu- 
ation of 1907. This is due to the world-wide 
recession in prices. But the abundance of 
crude materials, combined with their low 
purchase price, doubles the advantage of 
the manufacturer. It is likely that the 
prospect of increased rates of duty has in- 
duced many importers to lay in heavier 
stocksthan they would have done otherwise 
But, with rising prices for the finished 
product, they will have made a profitable 
venture. Among the notable items in the 
inventory of imports are silk and India 
rubber, both of foreign production exclu 
sively, and hides, skins, vegetable fibres 
wool, copper, tin, lumber, and cotton. In 
silk, the prospects are for a total entry of 
23,000,000 pounds, as compared with a pre- 


vious maximum of 17,500,000 pounds. On 
the other hand, the aggregate price 
paid promises to reach $79,000,000, as 
compared with the previous maxi- 


mum outlay on raw silk of $70,000,000. Raw 
wool imports give promise of attaining the 
grand total of 266,000,000 pounds—exceede 
in quantity only in 1897. Crude India rub 
ber will approximate 86,000,000 pounds—-nine 
million in excess of any previous year's 
takings. Hides and skins will run well 
ahead of the earlier record, in 1906, of 425,- 
000,000 pounds, though their values are far 
below those of 1906 or 1907. So far as cot- 
ton and tobacco are concerned, the imports 
are of kinds and qualities which supplement 
the domestic product. Of the latter, this 
year’s importation will again break the rec 
ord, while the amount of cotton will fali 
below the figures of 1902 and 1907 only. 


While only the values, and not the phys- 
ical qualities, of foodstuffs exported ar? 
as yet reported, the higher prices of food 
are shown very clearly to be traceable to 
the relatively short supplies that were 
forthcoming last year. Thus. corn exports 
fell in value from $33,000,000 for 1908 to $24,- 
000,000 for 1909. Wheat showed almost pre- 
cisely the same relative decline, from 
ninety-nine millions in 1908 to sixty-six 
millions in 1909. As was to be expected 
meat and dairy products, which are essen- 
tially only allotropic forms of the cereal 
output, declined from one hundred and 
seventy millions to one hundred and forty- 
six. The fall in the value of cotton ex- 
ported was doubtless traceable in part to 
a somewhat relaxed demand for the raw 
material. But the decline in export values 
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of staple was only from four hundred and 
thirty-seven millions to four hundred and 
seventeen millions. 
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Send for a descriptive pamphlet. 
Small, & Co., 21 Beacon 
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ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


| The Musicians Library 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
Oliver Ditson Co., Ditson Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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Narrative Lyrics 


See The Nation for May 13th 





